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rN Unltxcky Wish: ^ 

A Fairy Story, by CatuUe 
Mendes. Translated from the 
French by Virginia Watson. 
Illustrations by Florence England Nosworthy* 



B arefooted, Ws hair streaming in the wind, a vaga¬ 
bond passed along the road .before the king’s palace. 
Young and very handsome with his golden curls, with his 
large black eyes, lips fresh as roses after rain, and, as if the 
sun rejoiced in beholding him, there was more light and 
•Translated for Short Stories, 
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brightness in his rags than in the velvets, satins and brocades 
of the gentlemen and noble ladies assembled in the court of 

“Oh! how beautiful she is.” he cried, stopping suddenly. 

He had caught a glimpse of the Princess Roselinde, who 
was taking the air at her window, and in truth, it was impos¬ 
sible to find anything on earth more beautiful than she. 
Motionle.ss, his arms raised above him towards the window, 
as to an opening in the sky, through which Paradise was peep¬ 
ing, he would have stayed there until evening had not a guard 
chased him away with a blow from his partisan and harsh 

He moved on with bent head. Everything about him 
now seemed sombre, the horizon, the road, the trees in blos¬ 
som; now that he no longer saw Roselinde, he thought the 
sun itself dead. He sat down under an oak at the edge of 
a wood and began to weep. 

“Ha, my child, why are you so forlorn?” asked an old 
woman, who came out of the forest, her back bent under a 
load of dead branches. 

“ What good would it do to tell you? You can do nothing 
for me, my good woman.” 

“You are mistaken in that,” said the old woman, and at 
that moment she straightened herself up, throwing off her 
burden, and was no longer a twig-gatherer, but a fairy, beau¬ 
tiful as the day, dressed in a robe of silver, her hair wreathed 
with flowers and precious stones; as for the dried branches, 
they had blossomed with green leaves, taken flight and re¬ 
turned to the trees whence they had fallen, and were now 
full of singing birds. 

“Oh! Mistress Fairy,” said the vagabond, kneeling, "have 
pity on my misfortune. Because I chanced to see the king’s 
daughter taking the air at her window my heart has ceased 
to belong to me; I feel that I shall never love any woman 

“Well! said the fairy, “that's no such great misfortune.” 

“Can there be a greater for me? I shall die if I do not 
become the princess’s husband.” 

“What prevents you from becoming it? Princess Rose¬ 
linde is not engaged.” 

"But Mistress, look at my rags, my bare feet! I am a 
poor lad who begs on the highway.” 
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"No matter. He rvho loves sincerely cannot fail to be 
loved; that is the sweet and eternal law. The king and 
queen will repulse you with disdain; the courtiers will mock 
you; but if your affection is real, Roselinde will be touched 
by it, and one fine evening, when, after having been chased 
away by the valets and bitten by the dogs, you are weeping 



I may marry the princess I adore.” 

"Ah! why don't you sing a love song under her window, 
instead of bothering yourself in this way? Well, since I 
have promised, let it be as you desire. But I must tell you 
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one thing; when you have ceased to bf what you are now, no 
enchanter, no fairy, not even I, will be able to change you 
back again; once a prince you will be one forever.” 

"Do you think Princess Roselinde’s royal husband will 
ever desire to beg his bread on the highway?” 

“ I hope that you may be happy,” said the fairy with a sigh. 



Then she touched his shoulders with a golden wand, and 
suddenly the vagabond was metamorphosed into a magnifi¬ 
cent lord, radiant in silk and jewels, mounted on a Hungarian 
stallion, at the head of a procession of plumed courtiers and 
warriors in golden armor, blowing trumpets. 
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II. 

So mighty a prince could not but be received with delight, 
and for a week tournaments, balls and every kind of festivity 
which you can imagine was given in his honor. But his 
heart was not in these pleasures. Every hour of the day 



he answered by gestures so extravagant as to be little in keep¬ 
ing with the dignity of his rank, and was almost on the point 
of dancing all alone a pavane before the court. Alas! this 
great joy was of short duration. Scarcely had she been in¬ 
formed of the paternal wish, than Roselinde fell half-dead 
in the arms of her maids of honor, and when she came to 
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herself, cried weeping, with outstretched arms, that she did 
not want to marry, that she would rather die than espouse 
this prince. 


III. 

The poor lover, in a state of desperation not to be described, 
and in spite of etiquette, rushed into the chamber whither they 
had carried the princess, and falling on his knees, stretched 
his arms out towards her, crying; 

“Cruel one, take back your words which are killing me!” 

She opened her 
eyes slowly, replied 
languidly, but still 

"Prince, nothing 
will overcome my 
resolution. I will 
not marry you.” 

“What, you are 
cruel enough to 
destroy a heart that 
belongs but to you ? 
What crime have I 
committed to merit 
' a like punishment? 
Do you doubt my 
love? Do you fear 
that some day I 
shall cease to adore 
you? Oh! if you 
could only read in me, you would no longer have any 
doubts, any fears. My passion is so ardent that it renders 
me worthy even of your incomparable loveliness, and if you 
do not let yourself be moved by my complaints, I .shall 
find no remedy for my unhappiness but in death. Give me 
hope. Princess, or I shall expire at your feet.” 

His eloquence did not stop here. He said everything that 
the most violent sorrow could inspire to a lovesick heart, 
so much so that Roselinde could not help being touched, 
but not in the way he desired. 

"Unhappy prince,” she said, "if pity, in lieu of my affec¬ 
tion, can give you any consolation, I tender it gladly. I am 
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all the more inclined to pity you, that I myself endure the same 
torments which are breaking your heart.” 

"What is it that you say, Princess?” 

"Alas! if I refuse to marry you, it is because I love with 
a hopeless love a vagabond with bare feet and windblown 
hair, who passed one day before my father's palace, who 
looked at me, and has never come again.” 






H1& Mysterious Umbrella: 

The Story of a Strange Occurrence, 
by Aure'Iien Scholl. Translated from 
the French, by R. E. D.* 


O NE may not believe in marvelous stories, and at the 
same time one feels none the less a certain fascina¬ 
tion in listening to them. Serious-minded people often take 
pleasure in going to see a pantomime. 

One night several people were dining in a room of a res¬ 
taurant in the Rue Royale. One of their party, a civil 
engineer, arrived very late, but his face expressed unusual 
satisfaction. 

" I hope you will pardon me,” he said as he entered. “ You 
were quite right to sit down to table, and I will endeavor to 
catch up with you. I will tell you presently why I kept 
you waiting.” 

When the coffee came on each one hazarded a more or less 
facetious question relative to his tardiness. 

“Have you received an order for a six hundred-foot tower 
for the next exposition?" 

“Indeed, I have not.” 

"Are you intrusted with the work on the canal for the 
Two Seas?" 

“They have not done me the honor of thinking about me.” 
“You’ve got the contract for the aerial railway from the 
Arc de Triomphe to the Colonne de Juillet?” 

“Nothing of the kind,” replied the engineer. “I am 
happy, I breathe again, I have a lightened heart because I 
have just got rid of an umbrella that has haunted me for 
four years!” 

•Translated for Short Stories. 
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"What do you mean?” exclaimed every one with om 
And, still out of breath, the engineer told us his story. 


" It was on February agth, 18—, I had been to Crenelle 
to inspect an old quarry which a prominent brewer wished 
to buy and turn into cellars. I had to study the natiue of 
the ground, the solidity of the props, the ventilating possi¬ 
bilities of the immense galleries. 1 came out at four o’clock 
in the afternoon in a pouring rain, and I had rather a long 
way before me. It was not yet quite dark. A few feet 
in front of me a woman was walking under a large umbrella. 
Was she young or old, dark or fair? It was of little conse¬ 
quence to me under the circumstances. She had an um¬ 
brella. That was all that interested me. I hastened my pace, 
but she glided along over the mud and the puddles, while 
each of my steps gave a splash. I joined her at last, and 
without any polite preamble, 

"‘Madame,’ said I to her, ‘I would like very much to 
hold your umbrella, because not only would I shield you 
from the wet, but I should have a little comer myself.’ 

“At the same instant I found the handle of the umbrella 
in jny grasp, but simultaneously the woman had disappeared. 
I looked around in every direction, and saw nothing! If 
she had flown away I would at least have seen a flutter or 
a shadow. But she had left no trace either in earth or air! 

" When I reached Crenelle, in default of a cafd, I entered 
a wine-shop to warm myself wliile awaiting a carriage or 
omnibus. 

‘“I would like to know,’ said the fat lady seated at the 
desk, 'if anyone has met her to-day.' 

'“Oh,’ said an old woman who wore a cap, and who was 
knitting by the fire, ‘it is the sgth of February. You may 
be sure she has not missed her walk.' 


‘“Have you just come from t!ie open countryout there?' 
‘“Yes.’ 

" ‘ Didn’t you see a woman, or rather a shadow, pass by 
the quarry?’ 

'.“No.’ 

" At these words the umbrella tliat I had placed in the 
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comer by the door was seized with a shiver and fell to the 

'“But who is this mysterious woman?’ 

“ ‘ It is Berthe Salbris, the daughter of an old doctor, who 
died long ago. She was desperately in love with a young 
man. One day he wanted to get married to someone else, 
and fearing opposition from poor Berthe, he asked her to 
meet him at nightfall in the plain near the quarry. She has 
never been seen since. Some say that she was asasssinated 
and that the murderer threw her body into a well; others 
that she threw herself in voluntarily. One thing is certain, 
that every four years, on the agth of Febmary, she traverses 
the plain on her way to the rendezvous, and her passing is 
always marked by some unusually strange incident, some¬ 
thing queer, you know. It is as if she was determined not 
to be forgotten.’ 

‘"If it had been anywhere else than in this shop with only 
the two women for audience, I would have shrugged my 
shoulders, but curiosity got the better of my skepticism. 

“’Did you ever hear,’ asked I, ‘that in bad weather the 
phantom of Berthe Salbris sometimes lent its umbrella to a 
soaked pedestrian?’ 

’■ The wine-seller burst into a loud laugh. 

‘“I know nothing about it,” replied the old woman, ‘but 
there are some people who laugh and who won’t always 

"At this I rose and went out, leaving the umbrella in the 
corner where I had placed it. What was my surprise on 
reaching home to find it in my dining room! It was wide 
open before the fire drving itself. 

'“Marguerite,’said I to the servant, ‘did someone come 
in during my absence?' 

‘“No, monsieur.’ 

'“Where did this umbrella come from?' 

“‘I don’t know.’ 

" She looked perfectly bewildered. I seized the umbrella 
and cast it into the depths of a closet, which I double locked. 

" The next morning when I came out I found the umbrella 
in the entry. It had placed itself in the rack between two 

“‘It seems to be obstinate,' murmured I, ‘but it isn’t 
going to have the last word,’ and as I reached for a cane the 
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handle of the umbrella came into my grasp. I carried , (itTi. 
with me with the intention of getting rid of it, even at the 
cost of a crime. When I got a little way from my door 
there came a sudden downpour of rain, and 1 thought to 
myself with a laugh, 

"‘Is it a barometer as well as an umbrella?' 

" I was going to my lawyer’s. I deposited the specter- 
umbrella in the entry, and the clerk showed me into the 
chief’s oflSce. After having discussed the business I had on 
hand I was making for the door when the lawyer called me 
back and said, 

’’ ’ You are forgetting your umbrella. What possessed you,’ 
he added, ’to stand it in your hat?’ 

“In fact, I perceived my hat on the carpet, and the 
umbrella was using it as a basin into which it was dripping. 
That was too much. I went out without a word and began 
to feel uneasy. What was I to do? Smash this ridiculous 
persecutor, and throw its pieces to the winds ? But to begin 
with the thing did not belong to me, and who could say what 
vengeance it might have brought down on me, charged (as it 
evidently was) with a mission? What could I do, humble 
detainer of an umbrella from the other world? 

“ My nights became atrocious. If I succeeded in falling 
asleep for an instant the umbrella appeared to me with a 
bat's head and flapping wings. To what ruses have I not 
had recourse in order to rid myself of the persecutions of 
that accursed object! Once when a little beggar was holding 
out his hand to me, 

’“Here,’ said I, ’here is four cents, and besides I will 
make you a present of this umbrella.’ 

’“Thank you, monsieur,’ cried he. But the umbrella 
slipped from his fingers. ’How heavy it is.’ cried the 
little fellow, ’I could never carry it I’ And as I hastened 
my steps I saw that the rubber catch had twisted itself 
around a button on the back of my coat, and that I was trailing 
the fatal thing like the tail of a kite. 

“This misery lasted four years. I was counting on leap- 
year to put an end to it. February 29! To-day was Feb¬ 
ruary 29! I went to the plain of Crenelle at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. In the middle I thought I saw a shadow. 

I held out the umbrella, saying, ’Thank you, mademoiselle!’ 
And the umbrella was gently drawn out of my hand and 
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disappeared! My hands were empty, and you see me again 
happy and light-hearted." 

Some days afterward, on meeting the engineer, I asked 
him for news of the umbrella. 

"It has not reappeared," he told me, "but since I no 
longer possess it I miss it, I call to it, 1 search for it, I try 
to bring it back, and I am so bored without it!” 





MOTHER; A Story in 
Imitation of Hans Andersen, 
by Alexander Dumas, the 
Younger. Translated from 
the French by Neil Carew* 


A MOTHER was seated beside the cradle of her child. One 
had only to look at her to read in her face that she 
was a prey to the deepest grief. The child was pale, his eyes 
were closed, he breathed with difficulty, and each breath was 
heavy, like a sigh. The mother feared to see him die before 
her eyes, and gazed at the poor little creature with a sadness 
mute as despair. 

There were three knocks on the door. 

‘‘Come in,” said the mother. 

When the door was opened and shut and she still did not 
hear the sound of footsteps, she turned round. Then she saw 
a poor old woman whose body was partly enveloped in a 
horsehair gown, a poor garment to be one’s sole covering. 
The winter was severe; behind the frosted panes it was ten 
degrees below freezing, and the wind was cutting. The old 
woman was barefoot, and this was undoubtedly the reason 
why her steps made no sound on the floor. 

As the old woman trembled with cold, and as the child 
seemed to sleep more quietly since her coming, the mother rose 
to stir the fire. The old woman sat down in her place and 
began to rock the child, singing a song of intense sadness in 
an unknown tongue. 

‘‘Do you not think that I shall be able to keep him?” asked 
the mother of her gloomy guest. 

♦Translated for Short Stories. 
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The other made a motion with her head which might have 
meant either yes or no, and a strange smile played on her 

The mother's eyes fell, great tears coursed down her cheeks, 
and her head sank upon her breast. For three days she had 
neither slept nor eaten. Her head became so heavy that for 
a moment she dozed in spite of herself; But before long she 
awoke with a start, ice cold. The old woman was no longer 

" Where is the old woman?" she cried. 

She rose and went quickly to the cradle. It was empty; the 
old woman had carried off the child. At the same instant the 
antique clock which hung in the comer against the wall 
seemed to give way. The leaden weight fell slowly to the 
groimd, and the clock stopped. 

The mother rushed from the house, crying: 

“Mychild! Who has seen my child ? ” 

A tall woman, dressed in a long black gown, who stood in 
the street before the house, said: 

"Oh, foolish woman! You have allowed Death to enter 
your home and rock your child, instead of driving her out. 
You have slept while she was there. She waited but for one 
thing—for you to close your eyes—and then she took your 
child. I saw her depart rapidly. She went as quickly as the 
wind, and what Death takes away, poor mother, she never 
brings back!” 

“Oh, only tell me what road she took,” cried the mother, 
‘ ‘ and I know that I shall find her. ” 

“Certainly; nothing is easier for me,” said the black-robed 
woman. ” But before I do so you must sing me all'the songs 
that you sang to your child when you rocked him in his cradle. 
I am Night, and I have seen your tears flow as you sang. ” 

” I will sing them all for you, from the first to the last,” said 
the mother, "but not now, another time; let me go now, so 
that I may overtake them and find my child.” 

But Night was silent and inflexible. Then the poor 
mother, wringing her hands, sang her all the songs she had 
sung to her child. There were many songs, but there were 
still more tears. When she had sung the last one, and her 
voice was stifled in a sob. Night said: 

"Go straight to the forest of cypresses. I saw Death enter 
it with your child ” 
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The mother did as she was bid, but in the middle of the for¬ 
est the path forked. She stopped, not knowing if she should 
go to the right or to the left. 

At the angle of the two roads there was a thorny bush, 
which had neither leaves nor flowers, because it was winter; 
instead, it was covered with rime and icicles hung from each 
of its branches. 

" Have you seen Death pass by with my child?" asked the 
mother of the bush. 

"Yes," it answered, "but I will not tell you what road she 
took until you have warmed me with your body. For, you 
see, I am nothing but an icicle." 

The mother, without hesitating, fell upon her knees and 
pressed the bush to her until it thawed; the thorns pierced 
her bosom, and the blood flowed in great drops. But as her 
breast was tom and her blood flowed, the bush, which was a 
hawthorn, put forth the most beautiful green leaves and pink 
petals, for such is the warmth of a mother’s heart. 

And then the bush pointed out the road she should follow. 
She ran on and came to the edge of a large lake, on which 
neither sail nor rowboat was to be seen. The lake was too 
much frozen to allow one to cross it by swimming, and not 
enough for one to walk on it. But, impossible as it seemed, 
the distressed mother must pass over it. She kneeled, hop¬ 
ing that God would perform a miracle for her sake."’ 

" Do not hope for the impossible,” said the spirit of the lake, 
raising his white head above the water. “Let us rather see 
if we cannot make a bargain. I like to collect pearls, and 
your eyes are the brightest I have ever seen; will you weep 
into my waters until your eyes fall out ? For then your tears 
will become pearls and your eyes diamonds. Afterward I will 
carry you to my other bank, to the huge hothouse where 
Death lives, and where she tends the trees and flowers that 
represent human lives.” 

“Oh, is that all you ask?” said the poor woman. “I will 
give you all, all, to reach my child.” 

And she wept; she wept so much that her eyes, having no 
more tears, followed the tears, which became pearls, and fell 
into the lake, where they became diamonds. 

Then the spirit of the lake put his arms out of the water, 
took her in them, and in a minute carried her to the other 
bank. Then he put her down on the shore, where the palace 
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of living flowers stood. It was an immense palace, all of glass, 
many miles long, warmed to a gentle heat by invisible stoves 
in winter, and in summer by the sun. 

The poor mother could not see it because she had no eyes. 
She groped until she found the door; but at the threshold she 
was met by the keeper of the palace. 

“What do you seek here? ” asked the keeper. 

“Ah, a woman!” cried the mother. “She will have pity 

Then, to the woman, she said; 

“I am come to seek Death, who has taken my child from 

“ How did you come here, and who has helped you?” asked 
the woman. 

“The good God helped me,” said the mother. "He had 
pity on me. And you, too, you will have pity on me and 
tell me where I shall find my child.” 

“I do not know him,” replied the old woman, “and as for 
you, you can no longer see. Many trees and flowers have died 
to-night. Death will soon come to replant them; for you 
must know that every human being has his tree or his flower 
of life, according to his nature. They look like other plants, 
but they have a heart, and this heart beats forever; for when 
men cease to live on earth, they live in heaven. And, as the 
hearts of children beat as well as the hearts of grown persons, 
perhaps you will be able to recognize the beating of your 
child’s by feeling it.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the mother, “ I am sure I shall know it." 

“ How old was your child?” 

“One year; he has smiled for six months, and he spoke to 
me for the first time last evening.” 

“I will lead you to the hall of the year-old children; but 
what will you give me?” 

“What have I left to give?” asked the mother. “You see 
I have nothing; but if I can go to the end of the earth bare¬ 
foot for you I will do so!” 

“ I have no business at the end of the earth,” answered the 
old woman, dryly, “ but if you will give me your long and beau¬ 
tiful black locks in exchange for my gray ones, I will do what 
you wish.” 

“Is that all?” asked the poor creature 
take them!” 


“Oh, take them, 
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And she gave her long and beautiful black locks in exchange 
for the gray ones of the old woman. 

Then they passed into the great, warm greenhouse of Death, 
where flowers, trees, plants, and bushes are ranged and marked 
according to their age. There were hyacinths under bell- 
glasses, and acquatic plants floating on the surface of the 
basins, some fresh and healthy, others sick and half faded; 
water serpents lay coiled round these, and black shellfish 
crawled in and out among their stems. There were splendid 
palms, great oaks, huge plane trees and sycamores, heather 
and flowering thyme. Each tree, plant, flower, even each blade 
of grass, had its name, and represented a human life; some in 
Europe, others in Africa, these in China, those in Greenland. 
There were large trees in little boxes which seemed on the 
point of bursting, they were so narrow. There were also 
small plants in large vases, ten times too large for them. The 
boxes that were too narrow represented the poor. The vases 
that were too large represented the rich. At last the poor 
mother reached the hall of babies. 

" Here it is,” said the old woman. 

Then the mother listened to the beating of the hearts and 
felt those that beat. She had so often laid her hand on the 
breast of the poor little creature whom Death had taken from 
her that she would have recognised the beating of her child's 
heart among a million others. 

"This is he! This is he!” she cried, at last, stretching both 
her hands toward a little cactus which drooped, sickly, in a 

"Do not touch your child's flower,” said the old woman, 
“but stay near it. I expect Death every minute, and when 
she comes do not let her pluck the plant. If she persists, 
threaten to do the same to two other flowers; she will be 
afraid, for a command from God is required before any flower 
or tree is picked, and she must render an account to Him for 
all the human plants.” 

‘' Merciful heaven!" said the mother. ‘' Why am I so cold ?'' 
“Death comes,” said the old woman. "Stay here and 
remember what I have told you.” 

Then she departed. 

As Death came nearer and nearer, the mother felt the cold 
increase; she could not see, but she knew that Death stood 
before her. 
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‘‘How did you find your way here?” questioned Death, 
“and, above all, how did you get here before me?“ 

“ I am^a mother! “ she answered. 

And Death put out her skiimy arm toward the cactus. But 
the mother covered it with her hands so effectually and so ten¬ 
derly that she did not hiut a single leaf. Then Death breathed 
upon the mother’s hands, and she felt that the breath was 
cold as if it came from a mouth of marble. Her muscles 
relaxed, and her fingers fell from the plant, weak and cold. 

“Foolish woman! You cannot struggle against me,” said 
Death. 

“No. but God can,” replied the mother. 

“ I only obey His commands,” answered Death. “ I am His 
gardener; I take these trees and flowers which He has planted 
on earth, and replant them in the great garden of Paradise. ” 

“Then give me back my child,” said the mother, beseech¬ 
ing her with tears, “or pluck my flower with his. ” 

“It may not be,” said Death. “You have still more than 
thirty years to live.” 

“More than thirty years!” cried the mother, in despair. 
“And what would you. Death, that I should do with these 
thirty years ? Give them to some mother who is more happy, 
as I have given my blood to the bush, my eyes to the lake, 
and my locks to the old woman. ” 

“No,” said Death, “it is God’s command, and I may not 
change it.” 

“So be it, then,” said the mother. “It is between us two 
only. Death, if you touch my child’s plant I will pluck these 

And she seized two young fuchsias with both hands. 

“Do not touch those flowers!” cried Death. “ You say that 
you are unhappy, and you would make another mother still 
more unhappy than you; for these two fuchsias are twins. ” 

“ Oh! ” gasped the poor woman. And she let go of the two 
fuchsias. 

There was a silence, in which Death seemed to feel a touch 

“See,” said Death, giving the mother two beautiful dia¬ 
monds, “here are your eyes. I picked them out of the lake; 
take them; they are brighter and more beautiful than ever. 
I return them to you; look with them into this deep water, 
which flows beside you. I will tell you the names of these two 
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flowers that you wished to pluck, and you shall see therein the 
futures of those children’s human lives. You will learn, then, 
what you would have destroyed; you will see what things you 
would have brought to naught. ” 

And, receiving her eyes, the mother looked into the stream. 
It was a magnificent spectacle to see what a future of happi¬ 
ness and goodness was reserved for these two beings whom 
she had so nearly annihilated. Their lives flowed in an 
atmosphere of joy, amid a concert of blessings. 

“Ah,” said the mother, putting her hand over her eyes, "I 
have been prevented from doing a great wrong. ” 

"Look!” said Death. 

The two fuchsias had disappeared, and in their place was a 
little cactus which took the form of a child; then the child 
grew and became a young man, full of stormy passions; all 
was tears, violence, and sorrows. He ended by committing 
suicide. 

“Ah, God, what is this?” cried the mother. 

“ It is your child,” said Death. 

A moan broke from the poor woman and she fell to the 
ground. Then, after awhile, she raised her arms to heaven 
and said: 

“Oh God, since you have taken him, keep him. What you 
have done is well done. ” 

Then Death stretched out her arm toward the little cactus. 
But the mother stayed her arm with one hand, and with the 
other returned her eyes. 

“Wait,” she said, “that I may not see him die.” 

The poor mother lived on forthirty years,blind but resigned. 
God placed the child among the angels; the mother he set in 
the ranks of martyrs. 




£AR.: A Traveler's Stories of 
' the Supernatural, by Guy de 
Maupassant; Translated from 
the French by Eug^e Norwood.* 








D inner ended, we assembled on deck. Before us 
stretched the Mediterranean, without a ripple, envel¬ 
oped in the soft light of the moon. Our mighty ship cast a 
large serpent of black smoke on star sprinkled sky, and the 
white water, agitated by the quick movement of our heavy 
boat, foamed and frothed, created so many lights that one 
would have said the sea was on fire. We were there, six 
or eight of us—silent—admiring—our eyes turned toward 
distant Africa, whither we were bound. 

The Commander, who smoked a cigar in our midst, took 
up the conversation begun at dinner. 

“Yes,” he said. “I experienced fear that day. My ship 
was tossed about (or six hours with a rock in her belly. 
Happily we were rescued towards evening by an English coal 
ship which sighted us.” 

At this point a large man, with a bronzed, serious face, 
spoke for the first time. He was one of those men who gives 
the impression of having roamed through immense and un¬ 
known countries, in the midst of unceasing dangers, and 
whose tranquil eyes seem to hold in their depths something 
of the strange sights they have seen. A man imbued with 
courage. 

“You say. Commander, that you felt fear? I do not 
believe it. You misuse the word. An energetic man never 
experiences fear in the face of immediate danger. He is 
troubled, excited, worried; but fear, that is quite another 
thing.” 

•Translated for Short Stories. 
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The Commander replied laughingly; 

“Nevertheless, I promise you I was afraid.” 

The bronzed-face man said slowly; “Let me explain 
myself. Fear (and the most courageous man can experience 
it) is something horrible, a terrible sensation, a decomposition 
of the soul, a spasm in the thought and in the heart, even, 
the remembrance of which causes agonizing shivers. But 
this never happens to the brave, either in attack or in the 
face of inevitable death, or in the presence of any real tangible 
known danger. It only happens under certain abnormal 
conditions. Real fear is something like a reminiscence of 
old fantastic terrors. A man who believes in spirits and who 
imagines he sees a ghost in the night must feel fear in all its 
horrors. I felt fear in the middletof the day about ten years 
ago. I felt the effect of it last winter, one December night. 

I have often fought. I have been left for dead by robbers. 

I was condemned as a rebel and was pitched into the sea in 
China. Each time I thought myself lost. I accepted my 
fate without trouble, without regret. But fear is another 
thing. I had a presentiment of it in Africa. Yet Africa is 
the daughter of the north. There the sun disperses hanging 
shadows like a mist. Notice well this. Messieurs. To the 
Orientals life counts as nothing. They are immediately 
resigned in case of danger. Panics are common, but fear 
is unknown. Well, here is what happened to me in Africa. 

I was crossing the desert south of Onargla. It is one of 
the strangest countries in the world. You know the appear¬ 
ance of the shores of sand along the boundless sea. Picture to 
yourself the sea itself changed into sand, and imagine a silent 
storm of waves of sand, and yellow dust. These waves are 
as high as mountains, uneven, rising up just as the waves of 
the sea, but a hundred times larger. 

“On this raging, silent sea, without actual movement, the 
devouring sun of the South pours down its implacable and 
direct rays. You climb up the hills of gold dust, climb down 
again and remount. Then again climb, climb, climb, without 
ceasing, without rest, without shade. The horses fume, rear, 
sink down to their knees. 

“We were two friends traveling together followed by Arabs 
and four camels, with their drivers. We no longer spoke, over¬ 
come by the heat and fatigue and parched wjth thirst as the 
desert. Suddenly one of our men broke ipto » horrible ciyj 




We stopped, and stood petrified, surprised by the inexplicable 
phenomenon, well known to the travelers of that hopeless 
country. 

“Somewhere near us, in an unknown direction, we heard 
the beating of a drum—the mysterious drum of the hills. 
The sound was sometimes clear and loud, sometimes weak 
and halting—then again beginning to beat fantastically. The 
Arabs, terrified, looked at each other, then one said in Arabian 
‘Death is upon us.’ Suddenly, my comrade, my friend, 
almost my brother, fell from his horse, his head sank in his 
chest and his body became rigid. For two hours while I was 
trying in vain to revive him, this drum kept up its monotonous 
incomprehensible noise, and I felt in my very bones the 
sensation of fear—real fear, hideous, unreasoning—in face 
of this corpse of a loved one—in this horrible, unearthly hole 
between four mountains of sand, burnt up with the sun—while 
the unknown echo kept repeating the quick beating of the 
unknown drum, ^hat day I knew what it meant to fear- I 
have even had a greater experience of it since." 

The Commander interrupted. 

“Pardon me. Monsieur, but the drum, what was it?” 

The traveler answered: “I do not know—^no one knows. 
Travelers are often surprised by the strange sound, they 
attribute it to the echo, exaggerated, multiplied, swollen by 
the valleys of the sand hills, and caused by particles of sand 
striking violently against a species of dried-grass, for it has 
always been noticed that this phenomenon takes place in the 
neighborhood of this little plant—burnt by the sun and hard 
like parchment. The drumming is probably nothing else but 
a sort of mirage of sound. That is all. But I did not learn 
this till later.” 

“ I will tell you my other occasion for fear. It happened 
last winter in a forest in the north of France. Night fell on us 
two hours earlier than usual. The sky looked black and 
angry. I had a peasant for my guide; he walked beside me 
along a little path under the groaning swinging pines. You 
could almost see the clouds of wind, breaking and tearing 
everything in their way, wild, hopeless clouds which rushed 
ahead of us with rage. Once in a while a tremendous gale 
seemed about to tear the forest up, and it bent with groans 
of suffering. I was penetrated by the cold notwithstanding 
my heavy clothing and quick walking. We were to dine 




and sleep at the house of one of the foresters. I was going 
there to hunt. My guide once in a while looked up and mut¬ 
tered ‘Bad weather.’ Then he told me of the people with 
whom we were to sojourn. The father had murdered a 
wood chopper two years previous, and since then he was 
morose, as though haunted with the remembrance of it. His 
two married sons lived with him. We still had some distance 
to go, the darkness was profound, I could see nothing in front 
of me, and the branches of the trees knocking against each 
other, filled the night with unearthly sound. Finally I 
perceived a light, and soon my companion knocked at a 

“Piercing cries coming from women responded to our 
knock. Then a half smothered voice of a man asked. ‘ Who 
is it?’ My guide gave his name, and we entered—then we 
witnessed a strange sight. An old white-haired man, with the 
wild eye of a maniac, a loaded gun in his hand, awaited our 
entrance in the kitchen, while two immense fellows armed 
with axes kept watch by the door. I could see in the dark 
the kneeling figures of two women, their faces hidden against 
the wall. They gave an explanation. The old man put his 
gun down, and ordered the women to prepare my room. As 
they did not move, he addressed me abruptly. 

’“You see. Monsieur, I killed my man this very night two 
years ago. Last year he returned here and called me. I 
await him again to-night,” he added in a manner that made 
me smile, “We are a little bit upset.’’’ 

“I did my best to quiet them, glad that I happened that 
night and would be able to witness the superstitious fear of 
these people. I told them story after story. Near the fire 
place lay an old, half-blind dog. Outside the mad tempest 
raged, shaking the little house. I looked out of a small 
peep hole, near the door, and saw by the sudden glare of the 
lightning the trees bending in two. Notwithstanding my 
efforts to keep cool, I felt myself possessed of the wild terror 
that cowered the others. Whenever I stopped talking they 
sat up, listening breathlessly. 

“Weary of watching their stupid fears, I was about to bid 
them good-night and retire for sleep, when the old man 
made a Irap from his chair, seized his gun, stuttering in a 

“’There he is—there he is. I hear him.’’ 
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"The women fell on their knees and buried their heads in 
their hands, and the sons took up their axes. The dog 
awoke, sat up, pricked up his ears, stretched his neck, and let 
forth a long, continued, uncanny howl. We all turned our 
eyes on him. He remained motionless, as though contem¬ 
plating a vision. His hair stood on end, foam came to his 
mouth and he uttered the most terrifying yells conceivable. 
He seemed to see something invisible. The old man, livid 
with terror, whispered: 

"‘He knows the scent. He knows it—he was there when 
I killed him!’ 

“The wretched women began to groan in the same hideous 
fashion as the dog. 

“ I felt a cold perspiration break out all over my body, and 
shivers ran up and down my spine. The sound of the wind, 
the sight of this mad, howling dog and frantic people was 
really harrowing. 

“For an hour the dog kept up his noise without inter¬ 
mission ; he moaned and cried as if in agony. Fear, the most 
overpowering fear, took possession of me. Fear of what? 
I knew not. It was simply paralyzing, unreasoning fear, 
that was all. 

" We remained immovable, listening, our hearts thumping, 
upset at the least sound, expecting something which seemed 
to come nearer and nearer. Then the dog rose, walked about 
the room smelling the walls and uttering groans and howls. 
This animal drove us wild. Suddenly my guide, with a sort 
of paroxysm of terror, grabbed him, opened the door and 
threw him out into the fearful dark. Then he sank back 
half dead. None of us moved, terrified even more than 
before. Suddenly, like an electric shock, we all felt a sort 
of trembling pass through us. Something glided against 
the outside wall, toward the forest. It passed the door, at 
which it seemed to feel hesitatingly; then again all was silence, 
such a silence as to make you lose your very mind. Again 
it returned, rubbed against the walls, scratching as a child 
might do with its nail. 

“At this moment a head appeared at the peephole—a 
white head with blazing eyes, like a wild animal’s. We heard 
a long pitiful, indistinct sotmd, like an agonized whisper, then 
were deafened by a sharp report. The old man had pulled 
the trigger of his gun. Immediately the sons precipitated 
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themselves on the doot, stopped up the peephole by over¬ 
turning the table against it, and sank down behind it them¬ 
selves. I swear to you that at the noise of that gun, which 
I was not prepared for, I experienced such anguish of mind, 
of heart, soul and body, that I felt as though I were about to 
die. 

“We remained there until daylight, unable to move or to 
speak a word—doubled up and half insane with terror. We 
dared not open the door until the rays of the sun came through 
the cracks. 

"At the foot of the wall against the door lay the old dog 
—dead—the jaw broken by a bullet.” 

The speaker stopped—then added; 

“That night I was in absolutely no danger, but I would 
rather have to face all the perils of war, of actual death, than 
to endure again for a single second, the sensation of fear that 
overpowered me when the old man’s bullet went through the 
peephole and shot his miserable dog.” 








Autobiography of 
^ a White Blackbird, 

by Alfred de Musset; Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Laura 
Baldwin* 



’^ES, I am very famous, but I find it most troublesome to 


be the only white blackbird in the world. I am by no 


means a fabulous bird, for the naturalist, Buffon, has de¬ 
scribed me in his book—but alas! I am extremely rare and 
most difficult to find. Would to heaven that I had been 
altogether impossible! 

My father and my mother were two good people who lived 
for a number of years at the end of an old, quiet garden. 
Theirs was an exemplary household. Seated in a thick 
bush, my mother brought forth a little family regularly three 
times a year. At the same time my father, in spite of his 
great age, went out foraging every day and brought his wife 
beautiful insects which he seized delicately by the end of the 
tail, so that he would not disgust her. When a beautiful 
night came, he never failed to delight her with songs which 
made the whole neighborhood rejoice. There was never a 
quarrel nor a cloud to trouble their sweet union. 

I had scarcely come into the world, however, when, for the 
first time in his life, my father showed a bad temper. Although 
I was as yet only a doubtful gray, he recognized in me neither 
the color nor the general appearance of any of his numerous 
posterity. 

“What a dirty child!” he sometimes said as he looked 
askance at me—“now that boy has to go and poke into old 
plaster holes." 

“Oh! my dear, my dear," my mother would call from the 
old porringer where she had her nest, “do you not see that it 
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is all due to his age ? Were you not yourself a charming scape¬ 
grace in your youth? Just let our young blackbird grow and 
you shall see how beautiful he will be; he is one of the most 
promising of my children.” 

While thus defending me my mother did not deceive her¬ 
self but, like all mothers, tried to apologize for her helpless 
child. 

At the time of my first moulting my father seemed very 
thoughtful, and often looked at me with close attention. As 
soon as my feathers fell he again treated me kindly, and even 
gave me food when he saw me shivering in the comer; but 
when my poor chilled wings were again covering with down, 
he began to get so angry with each white feather that I was 
afraid my days were numbered. Alas! I had no mirror; I 
was ignorant of the cause of his wrath, and I asked myself 
why it was that the best of fathers could be so cruel. 

One day a ray of sunlight and my growing feathers had 
made me joyful in spite of myself, and I flew into another 
tree where, to my misfortune, I began to sing. At the first 
note my father leaped through the air like a rocket. 

"What did I hear?” he cried. “Does a blackbird whistle 
like that? Do I whistle like that? Is that whistling?” 

Then, rushing to my mother in terrible anger, he cried, 
“Unfortunate woman! What kind of a creature is this son of 

At these words, my indignant mother rushed from her 
nest; she tried to speak, but her sohs prevented her and, half 
fainting, she fell on the grotmd. I thought she was dying 
and, frightened and trembling, I threw myself at my father's 

"Oh, father,” I cried, "if I whistle out of tune, and if I am 
badly dressed, surely my mother should not be punished for 
it. Is it her fault if Nature has refused me a voice like yours ? 
Is it her fault if I have not your beautiful yellow beak and 
your handsome black suit which make you look like a church 
warden in the act of swallowing an omelet? If heaven has 
made me a monster, and if anyone should be punished for it, 
surely I am that unfortunate being and not my poor mother.” 

“That has nothing to do with it,” said my father; "why 
did you whistle like that? Who showed you how to whistle 
thus against all custom and regulation?” 

“Alas! sir,’ I humbly answered “I just whistled as I 
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could because I felt good on this beautiful day, and because 
I had just enjoyed a fine dinner of flies." 

“They never whistle that way in my family," answered 
he beside himself with rage. “For centuries we have whis¬ 
tled from father to son, and when I raise my voice in the 
night, all around open their windows to hear me. Isn’t it 
enough that I must have before my eyes the frightful color 
of your silly feathers which make you look like a clown? If 
I were not the most peaceful of blackbirds, already I would 
have plucked those horrid feathers a hundred times.” 

“Oh, well!” I cried, revolted with the injustice of my 
parent, “if you felt that way, whatever kept you from it? 
I will get out of your presence. I wil deliver you from 
seeing that unfortunate white tail which makes you so rii- 
happy. I will leave, sir; I will get out; you will have enough 
other children to console your old age; I will go far from 
you to conceal my misery, and perhaps,” I added, sobbing, 
“I will find some comer of the earth where I can endure my 

“As you wish,” my father replied, as if he had paid little 
attention to this speech of mine; “only so I see no more of 
you. You are not my son; you are not a blackbird.” 

“And what am I then, sir, if you please?” 

“ I do not know, but you are not a blackbird.” 

With these dreadful words, my father slowly withdrew. 
My mother rose sadly, and went weeping to her nest. As 
for myself, confused and desolate, I took my departure the 
best way I could, and went sorrowfully to perch on the rain- 
spout of a neighboring house 

My father was inhuman enough to leave me in that morti¬ 
fying situation for several days. In spite of his violence, 
though, he was good-natured, and his side glances showed 
me that he would soon be willing to pardon me and call me 
home. My mother, especially, often raised her eyes to my 
rainspout, and she continually called to me in a voice both 
plaintive and tender. My horrible white plumage, however, 
inspired in them, in spite of themselves, a repugnance and 
terror for which I saw there was no remedy. 

“I am not a blackbird,” I would repeat to myself over and 
over; and, in fact, when preening my feathers in the morn¬ 
ing I could see only too clearly by the water in the gutter 
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that there was little resemblance between me and my family. 
“Oh Heaven!" 1 would say many times, "tell me then what 
I am!” 

On a certain night when it was raining very hard, I was 
getting ready to go to sleep—worn out with hunger and grief. 
Suddenly I sawperchednearmeabird that was wetter and more 
dreary lookingthani should have believed possible. It was near 
my own color, as well as I could judge through the falling 
rain; but there were scarcely enough feathers on its body to 
clothe a sparrow, and it was larger than I. It seemed to 
me, at first glance, to be a very poor and needy bird, but he 
kept, in spite of the hard storm, an air of pride which charmed 
me. I modestly made him a stately bow, to which he re¬ 
sponded with a taunt that almost threw me from the rain- 
spout. Seeing that I was scratching my ear and was pre¬ 
paring to make no further advances, he called out in a voice 
as hoarse as his head was bald: 

"Who are you?” 

"Alas! sir," I answered, fearing a second assault, “I do 
not know. I believed that I was a blackbird, but I have 
been convinced that I am not.” 

My singular reply and my air of sincerity interested him. 
He came near to me, and bade me tell my story. I com¬ 
plied with his request with all the sadness and all the humility 
which my situation demanded. 

“If you were a pigeon like me,” he said, after he had been 
listening awhile, “those experiences would not disturb you 
for a moment. We travel—that is our life. To cut the air, 
traverse space, see the mountains and plains at our feet, 
breathe the air of the sky and not the exhalations of earth, 
to fly like an arrow toward a fixed mark which we never 
miss—that, I say, is our pleasure and life. I can go farther 
in one day than a man can in ten.” 

“On my word, sir,” I said, a little encouraged by this, 
"you must be a Bohemian bird.” 

"Oh, I never mind that. I have no country. I know 
only three things: my traveling, my wife and children. 
Where my wife is, that is my country.” 

“But what is that hanging around your neck? It looks 
like an old crumpled letter.” 

“Those are papers of importance,” he answered, bri¬ 
dling up, "I am going to Brussels directly, and I am taking 
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to a celebrated banker some tidings which will make stocks 
drop with a rush.” 

“Merciful Heaven!” I cried, “your life is certainly a beau¬ 
tiful one, and Brussels, I am siu-e, must be a city well worth 
seeing. Can you not take me with you? Since I am not a 
blackbird, perhaps I am a carrier pigeon.” 

“If you were,” he said, “you would have talked back 
when I first spoke to you.” 

" Oh well, sir, don’t let us quarrel over such a little thing. 
See! The morning is coming, and the storm has disappeared. 
Be kind enough to let me follow you. I am lost, I have 
no one in the world; if you refuse, I have nothing to do but 
drown myself in this gutter.” 

“Oh well, come on! Follow me if you wish.” 

I cast a last glance toward the garden where my mother 
was sleeping. A tear dropped from my eyes, and the wind 
carried it away. I spread my wings and followed my new 

My wings, as I have said, were not very strong. While 
my guide went like the wind, I, at his side, was out of breath. 
I held out for some time, but soon I became so dizzy that I 
was sure I would fall. 

“Is it very far from here?” I asked in a feeble voice. 

“No,” he answered, “we are at Bourget; we have only 
sixty leagues to go.” 

I tried to take courage, not wishing to seem like a wet 
blanket, and I kept on flying for a quarter of an hour, but, 
for the time, I was done up. 

“Sir,” I stammered again, “may we not stop a moment” 
I have a terrible thirst,and while we were perching on atree—? 

“Get out! You’re only a blackbird!” the pigeon angrily 

Then, without deigning to turn his head, he continued 
on his travels. As for me, stunned and seeing nothing, I 
fell in a wheat field. 

I do not know how long my swoon lasted. When I re¬ 
gained consciousness, the first thing returning to my memory 
was the last speech of the pigeon: “You’re only a black¬ 
bird,” he had said. Oh, my dear parents, I thought, then 
you were deceived. I am going to return to you. You 
will see that I am your own, true child, and you will give 
me my place in the good old nest in the porringer. 
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I made an effort to rise, but the fatigue of my trip and the 
pain resulting from my fall paralyzed my whole body. 
Scarcely had I risen to my feet when a fainting fit took me 
again and I fell on my side. 

The terrible thought of death was already presenting it¬ 
self to my mind when, through the blue-bottles and poppies, 
I saw two charming people walking toward me on tip-toes. 
The one was a little magpie, much speckled and very coquet¬ 
tish; the other was a turtle-dove of a beautiful rose color. 
The turtle-dove stopped at some distance from me with an 
air of modesty and compassion for my misfortune; but the 
magpie came up to me with the most agreeable bow in the 

‘‘Oh, my poor child, what are you doing there?" she asked 
me in a voice both silvery and playful. 

‘‘AlasI Your Highness,” I answered (for I thought she 
could be no less than that), “I am a poor traveler whose 
guide has left him by the way, and I am about to die of hun¬ 
ger.” 

‘‘ Blessed Virgin! What are you saying?” she answered. 

At once she began to fly here and there to the bushes which 
were around me—going and coming from one side to the 
other and bringing me a quantity of berries and fruits which 
she placed in a pile near me while she continued her questions. 

"But who are you? Where do you come from? Your 
adventure seems almost impossible. Where are you going? 
You are too young to travel alone, for you have just 
had your first moulting. Who are your parents? Where 
are they? Why did they let you come away like this? Why, 
it is enough to make your hair stand on end.” 

While she was speaking I sat up a little, and began to eat 
the delicacies which she had provided. The turtle-dove re¬ 
mained quiet, always looking at me pitifully. However, she 
noticed that I turned my head very slowly, and she under¬ 
stood that I was thirsty. 

A rain-drop still remained on a sprig of chickweed, and she 
timidly brought this to me in her beak. Surely I was very 
sick or such a reserved person would never have made this 
advance. 

I did not know then whether I was in love or not, but my 
heart beat most violently. Divided between two different 
emotions, I felt an unexplainable pleasure. My purveyor 
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was so merry and my cupbearer was so sweet, that I would 
have wished to dine thus through all eternity. Unfortu¬ 
nately everything has its limit—even the appetite of a 
convalescent—and when I had finished eating and felt my 
strength returning, I satisfied the curiosity of the little 
magpie by telling her of my misfortunes. I did this with as 
much sincerity as I had shown the night before to the pigeon. 

The magpie listened with much attention, and the turtle¬ 
dove gave charming proofs that she was deeply moved by 
the recital of my troubles. However, when I came to the 
leading cause of my misfortunes—that is, ignorance as to 
what I was—the magpie cried out: 

“Are you joking? You, a blackbird! You, a pigeon! 
Oh, no! You are a magpie, my dear child, if there ever 
was one—and a very handsome one too,” she added, giving 
me, as one would say, a tap with her fan. 

“But, your Royal Highness,” I answered, “it seems to 
me that I am not the color of a magpie, and not wishing to 
offend you”— 

“A Russian magpie, my dear; you are a Russian magpie. 
Don’t you know that they are white? Poor child, you are 
very innocent!” 

“But, madame,” I replied, “how can I be a Russian magpie 
when I was bom in a garden at Marais?” 

“Why, my dear child, you were bom at the time of the 
invasion. Do you think there are no others like you? Tmst 
to me and let me do what is best for you. I am going to take 
you at once to see the most beautiful things on earth.” 

“Where will they be, your Royal Highness?” 

“In my green palace, my pretty one. There you will see 
what life is. When you have been a magpie for a quarter of 
an hour you will wish that you had never heard of anything 
else. Ours is an old family—we are all noble and come from 
royal stock. Not one of us has less than seven black marks 
and five white ones. It is tme you have no black marks, but 
your Russian blood will admit you. Our whole life is made 
up of two things—gossiping and prinking. From sunrise to 
midday we prink; and from noon till evening we gossip. 
Our pride has no limit, and if, by chance, a jay or any other 
common bird is introduced among us, we have no pity on him, 
and fleece him unmercifully. In a word, our lives are made 
up of pleasiures; honors, prattlings, glory and dress.” 
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“That is all very beautiful, madame,” I replied, “and 
certainly I should be very ill-bred if I did not obey the wishes 
of a person like you. But will your Highness permit me to 
say a word to the young lady here before I do myself the 
honor of following you? Mademoiselle,” I continued, ad¬ 
dressing the turtle-dove, “tell me frankly, I beg of you, do you 
think that I am truly a Russian magpie?” 

At this question the turtle-dove lowered her head and 
turned very pale. 

“Sir,” she said, “I do not know if I can—” 

“In the name of heaven speak, my lady! I do not wish to 
offend you—much to the contrary. You are both so charm¬ 
ing that I want to offer my hand and heart to the one who 
wishes it, just as soon as I know if I am a magpie or something 
else; for, while looking at you,” I added, speaking a little 
lower, “I feel something dove-like about myself.” 

“Well, in fact,” said the turtle-dove, as she blushed a little, 
“it may be the reflection of the sunlight which falls on you 
through these flowers—but your plumage seems to me to 
have a very light tint-” she hesitated. 

“Oh perplexity!” I cried. “How am I to know what I 
am? How can I give my heart to one of you when it is so 
cruelly tom? Oh Socrates! What an admirable precept 
(but how difficult to follow) you gave us when you said, ‘Know 
thyself.’ ” 

I had not tried my voice since the day when an unfortunate 
song made my father so angry. At this moment, however, 
the thought came to me that I should use it as a means to 
learn the truth. “Of course,” I said to myself, “since my 
father turned me out of doors at the first couplet, I must see 
what effect the second will produce on these ladies.” 

Having commenced by bowing politely, as if to crave their 
indulgence, I first began to whistle, then to chirp, then, after 
a few trills, I sang at the top of my voice like a Spanish mule- 
driver. In proportion, as I sang the louder, the little magpie 
withdrew from me with an air of surprise which, passing to 
stupefaction, soon became a feeling of dread, accompanied 
by weariness. She described some circles around me like a 
cat around a piece of hot bacon which has just burnt her, but 
which she wishes to taste again. When I saw the effect of 
this trial, I sang myself hoarse to see her show more signs of 
impatience. She resisted my melodious efforts for twenty- 
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five minutes, but at last she could stand it no longer, and, 
with a great whir, she flew away to her beautiful green 
palace. As for the turtle-dove—well, from the very beginning 
of my song she was fast asleep. 

"What an admirable effect harmony has!" I thought. 
"Oh Marais! Oh maternal nest! More than ever I would 
return to you!” 

At the moment when I was preparing to depart, the turtle¬ 
dove opened her eyes. 

“Farewell,” she said, “stranger so sweet and so tiresome. 
My name is Gourouli; do not forget me.” 

“Beautiful Gourouli,” I answered,"you are good, sweet, and 
charming; would that I could live and die for you. But you 
are the color of the rose and so much happiness is not forme.” 

I did not allow the sad effect produced by my singing to 
grieve me. “Alas, music! Alas, poetry!” I repeated to 
myself as I returned to Paris, “how few hearts there are 
which can appreciate you!” 

While I was making these reflections I knocked my head 
against that of a bird who was flying in the opposite direction. 
The shock was so great and so imforeseen that we both fell on 
the top of a tree, which, by good luck, was standing there. 
After we had shaken ourselves a little, I looked at the new¬ 
comer expecting a quarrel on the spot. I saw with surprise 
that he was white. In truth, his head was a little larger than 
mine and on the front was a bunch of plumage which gave him 
a half-heroic, half-comic appearance. Besides, he carried his 
tail high in the air; but he did not seem disposed to give 
battle. We accosted each other very civilly and made our 
mutual excuses, after which we entered into conversation. I 
took the liberty of asking his name and country. 

“I am astonished that you do not know me,” he said. 
“Aren't you one of us?” 

“In truth, sir, I do not know who I am,” I answered. 
“Everybody asks me and everybody tells me the same thing. 
There must be a wager up about it.” 

“You make me laugh,” he replied. “Your plumage fits 
you too well for me to fail to recognize a colleague. Without 
doubt you belong to that race, illustrious and ancient, which, 
in Latin, is called 'cacuata' in the learned tongue, ‘kakatoes, 
and in the vulgar jargon, ‘cockatoo,’ ” 
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“My faith, sir, that is very probable, and that would be a 
great honor for me. But will you not deign to tell me to 
whom I have the honor of speaking?” 

“lam the great poet Kacatogan," the unknown answered. 
“I have made some wonderful trips and I have had hard 
traveling. I am not inexperienced in verse-making, and my 
muse has had some hard luck. I have hummed imder Louis 
XVI, sir, I have bawled for the republic, I have sung nobly 
for the empire, I have discreetly praised the Restoration; I 
have even made an effort at the present time to submit 
myself (not without trouble) to the necessities of this tasteless 
century. In a word, I can flatter myself, that I have added 
some graceful garlands to the temple of the Muses. Why! 
I have grown old in the work, but I still rhyme vigorously, 
and, just as you saw me, I was revising a poem and a song 
which would have been at least six pages long. However, if I 
can do anything for you, I am entirely at your service.” 

“Truly, sir, you can be of great service to me,” I replied, 
“for at this moment I am in great poetical embarrassment. 
I do not dare say that I am a poet, especially to a great poet 
like you,” I added, bowing to him, “but Nature has granted me 
this gift and I must not refuse it. To tell you the truth, 
though, I am absolutely ignorant of the rules of rhyming.” 

“I have forgotten them,” said Kacatogan, “and so do not 
let that trouble you.” 

“But a sorrowful thought comes to me,” I replied, "and 
it is this: My voice has the same effect upon those who hear 
it as the words of-You know what I want to say, do you 

“Yes, I know,” said Kacatogan. “I know what that 
effect is. The cause is not known, but the effect is incon¬ 
testable.” 

“But you, sir, who seem to be the Father of Poetry, you 
must know a remedy for this inconvenient pain.” 

“No,” said Kacatogan, “for my part I have never been 
able to find it.” 

“You must agree with me, sir, that it is very hard for a 
well-intentioned person to put people to flight when he has 
only been acting from a good impulse. Do you wish to con¬ 
tinue your kindness by listening to me and giving me your 
sincere advice?” 
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"I am very willing,” Kacatogan kindly answered. “I 

I began to sing at once, and I had the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing that Kacatogan neither flew away nor went to sleep. 
He looked at me constantly, and, from time to time, he bent 
his head with an air of approbation; but I soon saw that he 
was composing a poem and that he did not hear me at all. 
Profiting by a moment when I was taking breath, he inter¬ 
rupted me by saying— 

"I have found that rhyme. It is the sixty thousand 
seven hundred and fourteenth poem which my wonderful 
brain has produced—and they dare to say that I am old. 
I am going to read it to my good friends, and we will then 
see what they have to say.” 

So speaking, he took flight and disappeared—never seeming 
to remember that he had met me. 

Lonely and disappointed, I had nothing better to do than 
to use the rest of the day in traveling full speed toward 
Paris. Unfortunately, I did not know the way. My journey 
with the pigeon had been too little agreeable for me to have 
any idea of directions. The result was, that, instead of 
turning to the right at Bourget, I went to the left, and, sur¬ 
prised by night, was obliged to seek a shelter in the woods 
at Morfontaine. 

They were all retiring when I arrived. The magpie 
and the jays, who are the most ill-natured people (as every 
one knows) were quarreling among themselves. The sparrows 
were fighting each other. Birds of all kind were in that 
wood. From all sides their voices could be distinctly heard 
as they called: “Come, my wife. Come, daughter! Here I 
am, my dear. This way, darling. Good-night, friends.— 
Sleep well, children.” 

What a situation for a bachelor—to sleep in such an inn. 
I was tempted to join some birds of my own age and ask 
hospitality of them. In the night all birds are gray and it 
cannot be wrong to sleep near them quietly. 

I first went to a trench where some starlings had gath¬ 
ered. They were making their evening toilet with much 
care, and I noticed that the greater part had gilded wings 
and varnished feet—they were the dandies of the forest. 
However, they flattered each other so outrageously that it 
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was impossible for me, a modest and retired bird, to remain 
there very long. I next went to perch on the branch of a 
tree where a half-dozen different varieties of birds had 
alighted. I modestly took the last place on the branch, 
hoping that I would be allowed there in peace. Alas! An 
old dove was next to me, and soon she hit me with a strength 
which would have done honor to a porter. I fell among the 
heather where a large hen was sleeping. My mother, her¬ 
self, in her old nest in the porringer, could not have been 
a more welcome sight. I certainly thought that I could 
rest near her, for she would not awake. I was mistaken 
again, for she half opened her eyes and drowsily said— 

“You are cramping me, little one, go away.” 

At that moment I heard someone call me. They 
were thrushes, who motioned me to come to them. 
“Here are some good friends at last," I thought. Laughing 
like crazy people, they made a place for me, and I crowded 
among them like a love-letter in a muff. I did not stop to 
think that these ladies had eaten more grapes than was 
good for them. They could scarcely keep in their places, 
and their jokes, laughter, and songs drove me away from 

I had begun to despair and was going to sleep in a lone 
comer when a nightingale began to sing. All were silent at 
once. How pure its voice was—even its melancholy tones 
were sweet! Far from troubling the sleep of others, its 
chords seemed to soothe them. No one thought of trying 
to silence it—no one complained because it sang at that 
hour—its father did not abuse it—friends did not take flight. 

“I am the only one then,” I cried to myself, “who is pre¬ 
vented from enjoying life. Let me go, let me leave this cruel 
place. It would be better to find my way in'the dark at the 
risk of being swallowed by an owl—yes, that is better than 
to suffer from the sight of others’ happiness.” 

With this thought I started out and went a long way at 
random. When the day broke, I saw the towers of Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris. In the twinkling of an eye I was 
looking up and down for our garden. At last I saw it and 
flew toward it like a flash of lightning. Alas! It was empty. 
In vain I called my parents: no one replied. The tree where 
my father stayed, my mother’s bush, the dear porringer—all 
had disappeared. The axe bad destroyed everything. Noth- 
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ing remained but a hundred old sticks in the place of the 
green walk which I proudly owned as my birth-place. 

At first I searched for my parents in all of the neighboring 
gardens, but this was needless trouble. Without doubt they 
had sought refuge in some distant place, and I could never 
hear anything more of them. 

Overcome with ray great trouble, I went to perch on the 
rain-spout where my father’s anger had first driven me. I 
passed days and nights there in deploring my sad existence. 
I could not sleep. I scarcely ate anything. I almost died 
from my terrible grief. 

One day I was lamenting as usual—“So then,” I said 
aloud, "I am not a blackbird, because my father could not 
own me; nor a pigeon, because I fell by the wayside while on 
the way to Belgium; nor a Russian magpie, because the little 
lady stopped her ears when I opened my mouth; nor a turtle¬ 
dove, since Gourouli, the beautiful Gourouli, herself, snored 
like a monk when I sang; nor a parrot, since Kacatogan did 
not deign to listen to me—finally, I was not any bird at all, 
so far as I could see. Still I had feathers on my body, and 
here were wings and claws. I cotild not be a monster, or 
Gourouli and the little magpie would not have done so 
much for me. By what inexplicable mystery should it be 
impossible for these feathers, wings, and claws to form a whole 
to which a name could be given ? Could I not by chance—. ” 

I was going to continue my complaints, but I was inter¬ 
rupted by two porters who were disputing in the street. 

“Oh, come off!” one said to the other, “if you ever bring 
that about I will make you a present of a white blackbird.” 

“Merciful Father!” I cried, “this concerns me. I am the 
son of a blackbird, and I am white. Therefore, I am a white 
blackbird.” 

This discovery, I must confess, modified my thoughts 
greatly. Instead of continuing my complaint, I began to 
feel conceited and to walk proudly along the rain-spout— 
looking around me with a proud and victorious manner. 

It is something great, I told myself, to be a white black¬ 
bird—that is something which is not seen every day. I was 
silly to be troubled because I could find no one like myself. 
Why! That is the fate of a genius—therefore it is my fate. 
I wished to leave this world—now I am going to astonish 
it. Since the common herd do not even know of my existence, 
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I am going'to pretend to be like the Phenix (who was the only 
one of his kind in mythology), and then I shall scorn all other 
birds. I must buy the memoirs of some of our great writers 
and the poems of the English authors—that will surely add 
to the little pride which the good God has given me. Yes, 
I shall add, if possible, to the prestige given me by my birth. 
Nature has made me a rara avis; I shall make myself a 
mysterious one. It will be counted a great honor and favor 
even to see me—and, I added to myself, perhaps I can be¬ 
come a man of wealth just by showing myself. 

No! That was an imworthy thought! I shall write a poem' 
like Kacatogan—not a short song, but a work which will 
take up twenty-four pages, like all great men have done; 
if that is not enough, I shall have forty-eight pages with notes 
and an appendix. Everyone must know that I exist. In my 
writings I shall never fail to deplore my loneliness and iso¬ 
lation. I shall write so that even those most happy shall envy 
me. Since heaven has refused me a wife, I shall tell funny 
stories about other people’s mates. I shall prove that every¬ 
thing is green excepting alone the grapes which I eat. The 
nightingales had better look out; just as two and two make 
four I shall prove that their songs are bad for the heart, and 
that their work is worth nothing. I must look up the best 
publisher for, first of all, I must make a fine entry into 
literature. Then I intend to have around me a composing 
corps of assistants—not joiumalists alone, but true authors 
and even women of letters. I shall write a play for the most 
celebrated actress, and if she refuses to take the part I shall 
publish abroad that her talent was not equal to it. I shall 
go to Venice. In the midst of that enchanted city I shall hire 
the grandest palace which I can get. In my solitude I shall 
send out works which will make my old friends—the pigeon, 
magpie and turtle-dove—turn green with rage and envy. As 
far as I myself am concerned, I shall prove to all that I am 
inaccessible to love. In vain will they urge me and beg me to 
have pityontheunfortunate ones whom my sublime poems have 
enchanted. To them all I shall say “Bah!” Oh, how famous 
I shall be! My manuscripts will sell for their weight in gold. 
My books will cross the sea. Renown and fortune will follow 
me wherever I go. Alone I shall be indifferent to the mur¬ 
murs of the crowd around me. In a word, I intend to be a 
perfect white blackbird, a truly eccentric writer, ffeted. 
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admired and envied—but, above all, an insupportable grum¬ 
bler, like those who have gone before me. 


It did not take me any more than six weeks to publish my 
first work. As I planned, it was made up of forty-eight 
pages, each containing a canto or poem in itself. There was 
probably some slight carelessness in it, but that was due to the 
wonderful rapidity with which I had written it. However, I 
thought that the public of this day would not find any fault 
with it. 

My success was worthy of myself—that is to say, it was 
unparalleled. The subject of my work was no other than its 
author—myself. In this I conformed to the custom of the 
day. I described all of my past sufferings with a charming 
conceit; I put before the reader a thousand domestic details 
which were exceedingly interesting. The description of the 
porringer where my mother had her nest filled not less than 
fourteen pages; here I gave a careful account of all the grooves, 
holes, knots, splinters, nails, blemishes, different colors and 
reflections; I showed the outside, inside, top, bottom, sides, 
inclined planes and straight pieces; passing to the contents, I 
made a study of the blades of grass, straws, dried leaves, 
splinters of wood, drops of water—in fact, of everything that 
could possibly be there. Oh! It was a charming description I 
However, you must not think that I put all this in at once; 
some impertinent readers might have skipped that part of it. 
I skilfully cut this up and inserted it all through the story, so 
that nothing was omitted; in fact, at the most interesting and 
dramatic part, you could always look for four or five pages of 
porringer. That, I believe, is one of the great secrets of 
the art and, as I am not selfish, anyone who wishes it may 
profit by this advice. 

All Europe was deeply moved when my book appeared; 
it literally devoured all of the revelations which I had deigned 
to communicate. How could it have been otherwise? I 
not only told everything which had happened to me—but also 
gave the public all the idle dreams which had gone through 
my head from the time when I was two months of age. Be¬ 
sides that, I did not fail to treat the subject which was oc¬ 
cupying everyone’s attention at the time—the future of^the 
human race. This problem seemed interesting to me, and 
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so, in a moment of leisure. I sketched a solution which seemed 
to give general satisfaction. 

Every day I received compliments in rhyme, letters of 
congratulation and declarations of anonymous love. As 
to visitors, though, I did not depart from the rule which I 
had planned, my door was closed to all. I could not, how¬ 
ever, refuse to see two strangers who were announced as 
coming from my parents. One was a blackbird from Africa; 
the other a blackbird from China. 

“Oh, my dear sir!" they said, as they embraced me, 
"what a great blackbird you are! How well you have painted 
the sufferings of genius in your sublime poem! How we 
sympathize with your griefs, with your noble scorn of the 
common herd! We also know for ourselves those secret 
pains about which you sing! Here are two sonnets which 
we have written, one with the other. We beg and pray 
that you will accept them.” 

" Beside that,” continued the Chinese bird, “ here is some 
music which my wife composed for a passage in your pref¬ 
ace. She admirably interprets the thought of the author.” 

“Gentlemen,” I told them, “as well as I can judge, you 
seem to me to be endowed with heavy hearts and light minds. 
But pardon me for asking you a question. Why do you 
say you are sad?” 

“Oh, my dear,” answered the traveler from Africa, “just 
look how I am built. My plumage, it is true, is agreeable to 
the eye, and my color is a beautiful green; but my beak is 
too short and my feet are too large, and see what a tail I 
am decked with. The length of my body does not equal 
two-thirds that of my tail. Isn’t that enough to drive one 
to distraction?” 

“And I, sir,” said the other, “have a worse misfortune 
than my friend’s. His tail sweeps the street, but the children 
point their fingers at me because I have none at all.” 

“Gentlemen,” I replied, “I pity you with all my heart. 
Permit me to tell you, however, that there are many stuffed 
birds in the Zoological Garden which resemble both of you 
very closely. I am the only one of my kind, and it is my 
misfortune; I may be wrong, but that is my privilege, you 
know. I am white, gentlemen; when you are like I am— 
then, and then only, let me hear what you have to say.” 

However I was unhappy in spite of the resolution which 
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I had made, and the calmness which I had affected. My 
solitude, for all its glory, seemed none the less painful, and 
I could only think with horror of my entire life passed as a 
bachelor. The return of spring, especially, gave me mortal 
pain, and I was fast passing into a decline when an entirely 
unforeseen circumstance changed my whole life. 

It goes without saying that my writings had crossed the 
Channel, and that the English were criticising them severely. 
The English criticise everything—except the few things 
they understand. One day I received from London a letter 
which was signed by a young lady blackbird. 

"I have read your sublime poem,” she wrote, ‘‘and the 
admiration which I feel has made me resolve to offer you 
my hand and my heart. God has created us for each other. 
I am just like you, for I, too, am a white blackbird.” 

My surprise and joy, may be imagined. A white female 
blackbird! Can it be possible? Then I am not the only 
one on earth. I hastened to answer the letter of the un¬ 
known, and I did this in a manner which showed how much 
her proposition pleased me. I begged her to come to Paris 
at once, or to allow me to fly to her. She replied that she 
would prefer to come to me, for her parents might object if 
the plans were known. She was even then arranging her 
affairs, and would soon be with me. 

She came in a few days afterward, and oh! she was the 
most beautiful woman in the world—and she was even whiter 
than I myself. 

‘‘Oh, mademoiselle!” I cried, ‘‘or rather madame (for 
from this minute I regard you as my own beloved wife), 
can it be possible that earth held such a charming creature 
without my knowledge of it? Blessed be my misfortunes 
and punishments since heaven has kept such an unexpected 
blessing for me. Until this moment I believed that I was 
condemned to an eternal solitude, and, to tell you frankly— 
it was a heavy burden to bear. Please accept my hand 
without delay; let us be married in the English way, with¬ 
out ceremony, and then let us fly together to Switeerland.” 

‘‘ That is not my idea at all,” the young blackbird answered. 
‘‘I want to have a grand wedding, and all the blackbirds in 
France who are at all well-bom must be bidden to the cele¬ 
bration. People who are as celebrated as we are should not 
be married like common cats. I have brought plenty of 
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money with me. Send the invitations; go to the caterer's 
and decorator’s, and do not spare any expense for the re¬ 
freshments.” 

I obeyed her commands, as all lovers should do. Our nup¬ 
tials were magnificent; the guests ate ten thousand flies. We 
received the benediction of Father Cormorant, who was the 
archbishop. A superb ball made a fitting close to the day— 
at least there was nothing lacking for my happiness. 

The more I searched into the character of my charming 
wife—the more my love for her increased. She united all 
the attractions of soul and mind and body in her little 
person. She was just a little bit affected, but I attributed 
this to the influence of those English fogs in which she had 
always lived, and I did not doubt that the beautiful climate 
of France would soon drive this small cloud away. 

One little thing disturbed me. That was the mysterious 
way in which she locked herself and her maid in her room, 
passing hours there, which were devoted to her toilet—or 
at least, that is what she said. Husbands don't like such 
whims in their households. Twenty times I knocked at 
my wife’s door, but she would not let me in. That made me 
very impatient, and one day I insisted with such bad humor 
that she was obliged to yield. I noticed on entering that 
she had a large bottle full of a kind of paste made of flour 
and a sort of Spanish white chalk. I asked my wife what 
she was doing with that stuff; she answered that it was an 
opiate for her chilblains. 

This opiate seemed pretty thick; but how could I doubt 
this wise, beautiful woman who had given herself to me with 
so much enthusiasm and such perfect sincerity? 

At’first I did not know that my wife was a literary woman; 
she confessed it to me some time after we were married, 
and she even went so far as to show me a romance which 
she had written in the manner of Walter Scott. I now saw 
that my wife was not only the most beautiful woman ever 
created—she was also intelligent enough to be worthy of 
the position of companion to a genius. 

From that time we always worked together. While I 
was composing'my poems, she was scribbling'whole reams 
of paper. She wrote her novels with an ease equal to mine. 
She always chose the most dramatic subjects—suicides, 
murders, burglaries and even pickpocket adventures—and 
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never failed, in passing, to attack the government, and to 
preach the emancipation of woman. In a word, each effort 
added to her ability; she never had to erase a line nor to 
make a plan before she began to write. She was a perfect 
type of a literary woman. 

One day she was working unusually hard, and I saw that 
she was perspiring freely. At the same time I saw a large 
black spot on her back. 

“Oh heavens!" I said to her. "What is the matter? Are 
you sick?” 

At first she seemed greatly frightened; but the usual self- 
possession of a woman of the world came to her aid, and she 
told me that it was a drop of ink, and that she was subject 
to it at times of deep thought and inspiration. 

"Is my wife’s color running?” I said to myself. This 
thought kept sleep from my worried eyes and brain. The 
bottle of paste kept returning to my memory. Oh, what a 
cruel suspicion! Is this heavenly creative only painted? 
Is she varnished just to take me in? Am I then married 
only to some flour when I think that I am pressing to my 
heart the sister of my soul—the being created for me alone? 

Pursued by this horrible doubt, I formed a plan to rid my¬ 
self of it. I purchased a barometer, and waited eagerly for 
a rainy day I wanted to take my wife out in the country 
on some cloudy Sunday and try the experiment of a thorough 
soaking. But we were in the middle of July, and the weather 
was unusually pleasant. 

Artless as I was, this trouble came very heavy upon me, 
and I often wept as I worked. One night I decided to have 
a long talk with my wife. 

“My darling,” I said, "do you know how dearly I love 
you? Without you, my life would be a sad dream—with 
you, it is heaven on earth. I can never tell you how much 
your beauty inspires me in my wonderful work. Before you 
came my solitude was that of an exiled orphan—now it is 
that of a king. Do you understand, my angel, my beautiful 
one, that there is no room in my heart for anyone but you? 
No one ever loved before as I love you.” 

While raving in this way, I wept on my wife’s neck, and I 
noticed that she lost color rapidly. As each tear fell from 
my eyes, I noticed that there appeared a feather which was 
not even black, but a bright red. After some minutes.of 
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tenderness, I found myself face to face with one of the most 
common and ordinary birds I ever saw. 

What should I do? What should I say? What part 
should I take? If I wished, I might consider our marriage 
void and have a divorce with no trouble. But how could I 
publish my shame? Had I not had enough trouble? I 
summoned all my courage and resolved to quit this country, 
to abandon the career of letters, to flee to the desert,if possible, 
and avoid the sight of every living creature. I would seek 
a retired place where one might be free if he was a white 
blackbird. 

And so I fled away, weeping as I went. The wind carried 
me to the woods of Morfontaine, where I found everyone in 
bed. The nightingale was singing again, and he seemed 
so gay and happy that I could not resist the temptation of 
speaking to him. 

“Why are you so happy?” I said. “You not only sing 
very well, and just when you wish, but you also have a wife 
and children, your nest and friends galore. I, too, have sung, 
but not like you. My fame has spread abroad as a man of 
letters, while you were hid away in these woods—but you 
are happier than I. Won’t you tell me yoim secret of happi- 

“Yes,” answered the nightingale, “but it is not what you 
think. My wife wearies me; I do not love her. I am in 
love with the rose. I cry myself hoarse for her every night, 
but she sleeps and does not hear me. To-morrow morning, 
when I go to my rest, worn out with suffering and grief— 
then it is that she is awake and ready to bloom for a bee, 
who will only eat her heart. Such is life.” 

“Yes, such is life,” I said, “and maybe I am not the only 
one who suffers in this world.” 
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F rom the cool darkness of Mirza Achmet’s inner court, 
Thomassin passed out to meet the glare and commotion 
of the bazaar. For a breath of time he paused in the shadow, 
letting his eyes become accustomed to the brightness. 
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Everywhere was vivid, swirling color. Sight was dazzled 
by the constant sway of the crowd—the ever-varying succes¬ 
sion of blue, red, intense green, saffron shot with silver. Here 
passed a swarthy giant, clad in white threaded with gold, a 
leopard skin hanging across his arm. There, the unwieldy 
bulk of an elephant—the scarlet 
trapping gleaming on its dusky sides 
like a gaudy pennon against a storm 
cloud—shouldered its way dnto the 
confusion, the shrill cry of the 
mahout warning those on foot to 
stand aside. The sunheated air was 
heavy with the scent—aromatic and 
all-pervading—of wilted marigolds. 

Paulet and Hira Singh had re¬ 
turned direct to the hotel, but Philip 
Thomassin, allured by that which 
was to them the veriest common¬ 
place, sauntered serenely through 
the bazaar, toward the wider space 
within the open city gate. 

Here was less turmoil. Beyond 
the wide arch, along the dusty road 
that led across the level country, 
grew dark mango trees. The morn¬ 
ing mist had long passed away, and 
there was a pleasant hint of wood 


fire. The fascination of the land was 
strong within him, and Thomassin’s 
blue eyes studied his neighbors un¬ 
tiringly. 

As he stood there, a little aside 
from the stream of traffic, a new 
sound broke on his ears. Turning, 
he saw, in an open space before the 
low shops, two figures, until now unnoticed. One was a boy, 
dark and impassive of expression, his clothes tattered andfaded. 

Thomassin went closer to see. The liquid notes rose and 
fell, first loud and cheerful, then slower, more soft, slipping 
almost imperceptibly into the monotonous chant of the snake- 
charmers. The flute—unlike any that he had ever happened 
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to notice—was of ivory, with a row of turquoises set in a band 
of gold that twisted entirely around it from one end to the 
other. While he looked at it curiously, standing in the full 
blaze of the sunlight, something—a faint flash as of a mirror— 
drew his attention to the second figure. In a low, arched 
doorway stood a tall man, wrapped in a dull gray cloak. On 
his head was a green turban, with tarnished golden fringe 
hanging about it. His eyes, deep-set and compelling, sought 
those of the young Englishman. 

The music ceased with a low wail; the player held out his 
hand, its thin fingers curved in appeal. Thomassin, half 
heeding the whisper of “Sahib, sahib!” from the lad, yet 
unable to draw his attention from the man in the gray cloak, 
dropped a small coin into the waiting palm, and walked across 
to the shop, stepping aside to avoid falling over a sprawling 
brown baby, whose mother had set it down while she bar¬ 
gained for a handful of greasy sweetmeats, paying down their 
price with feigned reluctance. 

The ring on his finger—the finest seal in Mirza Achmet's 
collection—was too tight. It made his hand throb and bum. 
The shop was that of a working goldsmith. When he reached 
it, the man in gray was sitting inside, twisting some gold wire 
into a bracelet like those worn by the women of the district. 

"The sahib’s ring is too small?" he asked, in a low, rather 
dull voice. Thomassin nodded, holding out his sun-bumed 
hand. The jeweller took up a little gauge. 

“It should be stretched two sizes larger. Will the sahib 
be seated wlyle I make it right for him?’’ Again Thomassin 
assented, this time almost wearily. He dropped down on the 
waiting pile of cushions with a sense of relief. The place was 
so quiet. Only a single ray of sunshine crept through a 
crevice in the roof, falling athwart his hand and glinting on 
the handsome sapphire that Paulet had pronounced flawless. 
And Mark Paulet knew. Had he not lived for nine years in 
Surajpore, learning to know the people around him, taught 
by Hira Singh, more comrade than retainer? 

A sudden glare in his eyes brought him to his feet with a 
start. The hot sun shone on him as he stood there in the 
open space before the Lahore gate. The flute-player was 
gone. The naked baby still sprawled at his feet; its mother 
was still counting out the few coins from her scanty store. 
Where were the jeweller and his shop ? 
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The blank surface of the city wall met his gaze as he looked 
across the beaten roadway. No man in gray lounged there, 
no sombre-faced lad made music in the sunlit dust, though 
the droning plaint of the ivory flute was still ringing in his ears. 
But the feeling of discomfort in his finger had disappeared— 
with his sapphire ring. 

Thomassin could not repress a cry of amazement, and all 
faces turned toward him. A little nut-colored policeman— 
elaborately uniformed—ran up. 

“Has the sahib lost something?" he inquired with defer¬ 
ence, having seen Thomassin in the company of Mark Paulet. 

“ My seal ring,” gasped Thomassin. “ I went into the gold¬ 
smith’s shop, over there—” but the wizened face expressed 
only polite incredulitv. 

“Where, sahib? This is not the jewellers’ quarter. No 
goldsmith has his shop between the Lahore gate and the house 
of Mirza Achmet, the jewel merchant. Moreover, the sahib 
has been standing quite still—perfectlee—and not moving.” 

Thomassin’s temper rose in a sudden gust. He had been 
tricked in some manner, and the swindler, in league with these 
people, was escaping, while he was delayed by them. 

“I tell you I went into a shop—over there” (pointing 
toward the uneven wall;,—“to have my ring altered.” 

A chatter of voices uprose. 

“No shop is. Only wall.” 

“Never was shop there in Surajpore!” 

“The sahib took no step back or forward since giving money 
to the flute player.” 

“Hai!” exclaimed the diminutive official. “May be the 
flute boy is thief!” But Thomassin shook his head. 

“I had the ring after I gave him the money and walked 
away. What do you call him? Paulet Sahib will get to the 
bottom of this affair.” He strode toward the big pink hotel 
in a rage, followed by the policeman, if possible, more defer¬ 
ential than before at the name of “Paulet Sahib.” 

The gossiping groups melted away; the veiled woman lifted 
the cooing baby to her hip and shuffled out of sight; a caravan 
from the south filled up the gate, and the new interest it 
created drove the thought of the mad English sahib from 
the minds of the loungers in the bazaar. 

But on the cool veranda of the “Queen’s Hotel” an angry 
young Hercules with flashing blue eyes and close cropped fair 
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hair, and a very small and tawny policeman with many gilt 
buttons and yards of braid on his otherwise shabby blue 
uniform, were interrupting each other in vain endeavors to 
pour a clear and consecutive story into the ears of “Paulet 
Sahib.” 

“You say that the ring was still on your finger after the boy 
had gone?” asked the quiet voice, stilling the confusion. 

“Yes,” averred Thomassin. “It was so tight that I 
could scarcely endure the pressure. I couldn’t be mistaken 
about that, you know.” 

"And the man—the one with the green turban. Did you 
see him leaning against the wall, Abdallah?” 

It straightway appeared that Thomassin alone had paid 
any attention to the man. So many men came and went 
by the Lahore gate, and green 
turbans with ragged gold 
fringe were not uncommon. 
All had been listening to the 
boy with the white flute, and 
Abdallah was willing to swear 
that Thomassin had never 
stirred a step after giving the 
lin to the lad. 

“Like this he held his 
hand,” explained Abdallah, 
in the vernacular. “ The 
blonde sahib dropped a piece 
of money into it without 
touching it. Then the boy 
put his flute in his bosom and 
disappeared in the bazaar. 
He had not fairly turned the 
comer of Suleiman's well 
when the sahib gave a great 
cry and all looked up. We saw no man. He may have 
been there, but who would have looked? I was seated in the 
shadow of the gate, and I know.” 

“Then find the boy, son of a bat,” commanded Paulet. “If 
he is not in the jail by sunset, there shall be fines and cutting 
off of gilded buttons. Give word to Mirza Achmet, for he 
must know that a wily thief is in Surajpore.” 

Abdallah, bowing to the earth, hastened T out, almost 
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colliding with a stout little man in a pith helmet, who was 
talking vehemently to Hira Singh. 

“ ’Twasn’t the value of the thing, I tell you. It was the 
zissociation. Why, it belonged to my great grandfather. Sir 
Anthony Garth, Vice-Admiral of the Red. I never allowed it 
to leave my finger.” 

'.‘What’s up. Garth?” asked Paulet, as he and Thomassin 
looked around in surprise. 

“I’ve lost my ring. That big yellow diamond I was show¬ 
ing you.” Thomassin caught his breath, but Paulet laid an 
imperative hand on his arm. 

“How did it happen?” he asked. 

“Why, it was right outside here. I stopped to listen to a 
street musician, and when I tossed him a shilling I noticed 
that my hand had a smear of fresh paint on it. I went into 
a shop, and the man gave me a cloth to wipe it on. And—” 
he paused and gulped—"I don’t know where the ring went, 
but go it did.” 

“And you’re sure it wasn’t the flute-player that took it?” 
Garth shook his head. 

“Impossible. I didn’t see the stain imtil I’d picked out a 
shilling to give him. And when I—I came out—he was 
gone.” 

“There’s something behind all this! What did the mer¬ 
chant look like?” demanded Thomassin, no longer to be 
restrained. 

“Dark, as all these beggars are—and he wore a green 
turban.” 

“Had he queer eyes?” 

“Sort of,” Garth admitted uneasily. “But he never 
touched my hand at all. He pointed to the clothMying on 
a chest, and as I stooped to pick it up—” 

“Well,” asked Paulet, "what came next?” 

"Perhaps you’ll not believe me, but—” he gulped again, 
“there wasn’t any shop there. Nothing but the wide wall 
of the hotel compound. What’s more,” working himself up 
into a rubicund passion, “the lazy beggars around swore that 
I hadn’t gone into any shop. That there hadn’t ever been :i 
sign of a shop near there. And there wasn’t a sign of paint 
on my hand, either!” 

“And one thing more, did you notice the flute?” asked 
Paulet? 
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“Yes. That was what made me stop first of all. It was 
a queer white one, slender, with a band like a gold snake 
coiled around it, and blue stones set in.” 

Mark Paulet's eyes met those of Philip Thomassin. 



But none could answer. 

It was a year later. Paulet, worn with work in the famine 
district, had been given three months leave. There was noth- 
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ing to take him to England, so he left the steamer at Naples 
and traveled slowly northward—he and his friend. 

At last the two—the wiry, quiet officer and his tall, dark 
companion—saw the miracle of Italian spring on the banks 
of the Amo, and rested from wandering. 

One_ day they were exploring a narrow street in the oldest 
quarter of the city, Paulet pointing out the quaint carvings 
on the dark, overhanging walls to Hira Singh, when a strain 
of music, oddly familiar, trembled in the air. The face of the 
hill man lighted up. 

"That is home sound, Paulet Sahib. Who in this land can 
play the chant of the snake-charmer?” 

Paulet, catching his arm, drew him forward in pursuit. A 
moment later they came out into a little lonely square, with 
a moss-covered fountain in the center. Here half a dozen 
children were gathered about a boy, whose tattered garments 
were of a fashion that filled them with wonder. He was 
playing mournfully, slowly. But Hira Singh drew back. 

“ Look, ‘sahib! The ivory flute! ” 

Paulet’s cool gray eyes dilated, then contracted, and, with 
his companion, he stepped back into the damp shadow of the 
narrow lane through which they had come. 

"The sahib remembers how Thomassin Sahib and Garth 
Sahib lost their rings in Surajpore? And how the boy who 
played and the man who offered help could never be traced ?" 

Paulet assented, his eyes roving restlessly around the little 
piazza. 

" There of a surety is the boy we sought. So was he dressed 
in Surajpore.” 

" But where is the man ? ” 

"He will not be seen until he chooses," whispered Hira 
Singh. 

Paulet considered silently, then raised his head. 

"See here, Hira Singh. Will you do exactly as I say? 
We’ll bag this pair of rascals.” 

"I am the sahib’s man,” was the firm reply, as a look of 
devotion illumined the dark eyes. 

" Hark, then. Don’t listen to the boy. I am going to put 
on this ring,” he drew a heavily chased gold band from his 
pocket, and slipped it on his finger. " I shall let the boy see 
it. You follow, at one side. In the moment that I give him 
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a piece of money, note where I am looking. If a man stands 
there, grasp and hold him fast. I shall take care of the boy.” 

Without another word, he strolled out into the little strip 
of light near the fountain. As the boy saw him, the tones of 
the flute swelled again. 

Hira Singh, watching every motion, saw Paulet stop, gazing 
fixedly at the wall of the church. Behind a buttress crouched 
a gray-clad figure. The fold of a green turban showed dimly 
in the half light. Slowly Paulet’s hand moved to his pocket. 
With a step like that of a panther, the lithe, agile hill-man 
stole along the wall, and as Paulet seized the cowering musi¬ 
cian, there was a spring, a muffled outcry, then a grim struggle 
under the walls of the gray old church. 

The terrified children fled, clinging to each other in terror, 
to bring help, but it was soon over. The flute-player and his 
companion were secured. Hira Singh, willing to take no 
chances, tore the green turban from the shaven head it cov¬ 
ered, and bound its owner’s arms behind him. Paulet looked 
at the captives with interest. 

"Where is the sapphire seal ring that you stole in Suraj- 
pore?” he asked, in Urdu. 

"Allah knows, or Rasalu, there,” muttered the boy, sullenly. 

“ And the yellow diamond of Garfh Sahib ? ” turning to the 
one called Rasalu. The swarthy face twisted in a mocking 
grin. 

"If I tell the sahib, will he let Ali go free? I did it all. 
He but played the flute at my bidding.” 

“ Prove that, and we shall see,” answered Paulet. " Where 
is my ring?” 

“In my sash,” was Ali’s sulky reply. Paulet, searching, 
returned it to his pocket. 

“ Nevertheless,” put in Rasalu, eagerly, " I did it. Hearken, 
sahib. When he plays on the ivory flute, all must listen. 
Then I look steadily at the one who has a ring of price. He 
sees me, and what I will is reflected in his mind. Ali, seeing 
that he is mine, stops playing, receiving the ring from the 
one who gives it, thinking it a piece of money from his purse. 
Hai! Many a time! I give him to believe that he comes 
near me with the ring afterward, while Ali slips out of sight. 
It lasts but a moment. Then we are both gone and he has 
not moved. Few men would believe, but you know truth, 
sahib. You know India.” 
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“Yes,” Paulet spoke slowly, “I knew—a minute ago. I 
would have sworn that you sat reading—in a book stall— 
there—in the wall of the church. Had it not been for Hira 
Singh—” 

“And the sahib will let Ali go ? He is the pearl of my heart. 
Such a flute-player. Punish me, but release Ali. Play, play. 

Obedient, the slender, dusky fingers glided along the jew¬ 
elled stops of the flute, and its uncanny tones wandered out 
on the air. Paulet and his companion listened, half fasci¬ 
nated. More sweet grew the notes, more soft. The eyes of 
both men rested on the band of twisted gold, that seemed to 
move around like a snake writhing. As men tranced they 
watched it, while Ali let one hand fall to his sash, keeping up 
the music with the other. There came a sudden sweep of a 
curved knife, cutting through green turban cloth, a cry, a 
leap forward, the light crash of a small object on the worn 
old stones of the Florentine pavement. Down the narrow 
lane came the clatter of the hurrying carabinieri. 

But the bare feet of Ali and Rasalu sent back no echo to 
tell the path by which they had escaped. The gloom of the 
crooked streets swallowed them, and in the lonely piazza 
Paulet and Hira Singh stooped over the handful of white 
splinters which had been an ivory flute. Many rings glittered 
among them—one a yellow diamond, one set with a brilliant 
sapphire. 
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THE LORD OF THE DYNAMOS 

An Electrical Tale 
By A. G. WELLS* 

T he chief attendant of the three dynamos that buzzed and rattled 
at Camberwell and kept the electric railway going came out of 
Yorkshire, and his name was James Holroyd. He was a prac¬ 
tical electrician but fond of whisky, a heavy, red-haired brute with 
irregular teeth. He doubted the existence of the Deity, but accepted 
Carnot’s cycle, and he had read Shakespeare and found him weak in 
chemktry. His helper came out of the mysterious East, and his name 
was Azuma-zi. But Holroyd called him Pooh-bah. Holroyd liked a 
nigger help because he would stand kicking—a habit with Holroyd— 
and did not pry into the machinerj’ and try to leam the ways of it. 
Certain odd possibilities of the negro mind brought into abrupt con¬ 
tact with the crown of our civilization Holroyd never fully realized, 
though just at the end he got some inkling of them. 

To define Azuma-zi was beyond ethnology. He was, perhaps, more 
negroid than anything else, though his hair was curly rather than frizzy 
and his nose had a bridge. Moreover, his skin was brown rather than 
black, and the whites of his eyes were yellow. His broad cheek-bones 
and narrow chin gave his face something of the viperine V. His head, 
too, was broad behind and low and narrow at the forehead, as if his 
brain had been twisted round in the reverse way to a European’s. He 
was short of stature and still shorter of English. In conversation he 
made numerous odd noises of no known marketable value, and his 
infrequent words were carved and wrought into heraldic grotesqueness. 
Holroyd tried to elucidate his religious beliefs, and—especially after 
whisky—lectured to him against superstition and missionaries. Azuma-zi, 
however, shirked the discussion of his gods, even though he was kicked 
for it. 

Azuma-zi had come clad in white but insufficient raiment out of the 
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stoke-hole of the Lord Clive, from the Straits Settlements and beyond 
into London. He had heard even in his youth of the greatness and 
riches of London, where all the women are white and fair, and even the 
beggars in the streets are white; and he had arrived, with newly earned 
gold coins in his pocket, to worship at the shrine of civilization. The 
day of his landing was a dismal one; the sky was dun and a wind-wor¬ 
ried drizzle filtered down to the greasy streets, but he plunged boldly 
into the delights of Shadwell, and was presently cast up, shattered in 
health, civilized in costume, penniless, and, except in matters of the 
direst necessity, practically a dumb animal, to toil for James Holroyd 
and to be bullied by him in the dynamo shed at Camberwell. And to 
James Holroyd bullying was a labor of love. 

There were three dynamos with their engines at Camberwell. The 
two that have been there since the beginning are small machines; the 
larger one was new. The smaller machines made a reasonable noise; 
their straps hummed over the drums, every now and then the brushes 
buzzed and fizzled and the air churned steadily, whoo! whool whoo! 
between their poles. One was loose in its foundations and kept the 
shed vibrating. But the big dynamo drowned these little noises alto¬ 
gether with the sustained drone of its iron core, which somehow set 
part of the ironwork humming. The place made the visitor’s head 
reel with the throb, throb, throb of the engines, the rotation of the big 
wheels, the spiiming ball-valves, the occasional spittings of the steam, 
and over all the deep, unceasing, surging note of the big dynamo. This 
last noise was, from an engineering point of view, a defect; but Azuma-zi 
accounted it unto the monster for mightiness and pride. 

If it were possible we would have the noises of that shed always 
about the reader as he reads, we would tell all our story to such an 
accompaniment. It was a steady stream of din, from which the ear 
picked out first one thread and then another; there was the intermittent 
snortmg, panting and seething of the steam engines, the suck and thud 
of their pistons, the dull beat on the air as the spokes of the great driving- 
wheek came round, a note the leather straps made as they ran tighter 
and looser and a fretful tumult from the dynamos; and, over all, some¬ 
times inaudible, as the car tired of it, and then creeping back upon the 
senses again, was this trombone note of the big machine. The floor 
never felt steady and quiet beneath one’s feet, but quivered and jarred. 
It was a confusing, unsteady place, and enough to send any one’s thoughts 
jerking into odd zigzags. And for three months, while the big strike of 
the engineers was in progress, Holroyd, who was a blackleg, and Azu¬ 
ma-zi, who was a mere black, were never out of the stir and eddy of it. 
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but slept and fed in the little wooden shanty between the shed and the 

Holroyd delivered a theological lecture on the text of his big machine 
soon after Azuma-zi came. He had to shout to be heard in the din. 
“Look at that,” said Holroyd; “where’s your ’eathen idol to match 
’im?” And Azuma-zi looked. For a moment Holroyd was inaudible, 
and then Azuma-zi heard: “ Kill a hundred men. Twelve per cent, on 
the ordinary shares,” said Holroyd, “ and that’s something like a Gold!” 

Holroyd was proud of his big dynamo, and expatiated upon its size 
and power to Azuma-zi until heaven knows what odd currents of thought 
that—and the incessant whirling and shindy—set up within the curly, 
black cranium. He would explain in the most graphic manner the dozen 
or so ways in which a man might be killed by it, and once he gave 
Azuma-zi a shock as a sample of its quality. After that, in the breathing- 
times of his labor—it was heavy labor, being not only his own but most 
of Holroyd’s—Azuma-zi would sit and watch the big machine. Now 
and then the brushes would sparkle and spit blue flashes, at which 
Holroyd would swear; but all the rest was as smooth and rhythmic as 
breathing. The band ran shouting over the shaft, and ever behind one, 
as one watched, was the complacent thud of the piston. So it lived all 
day in this big, airy shed, with him and Holroyd to wait upon it; not pris¬ 
oned up and slaving to drive a ship as the other engines he knew—mere 
captive devils of the British Solomon—had been, but a machine en¬ 
throned. Those two smaller dynamos Azuma-zi, by force of contrast, 
despised; the targe one he privately christened the Lord of the Dynamos. 
They were fretful and irregular, but the big dynamo was steady. How 
great it was! How serene and easy in its working! Greater and calmer 
even than the Buddahs he had seen at Rangoon, and yet not motionless, 
but living 1 The great black coils spun, spun, spun, the rings ran round 
under the brushes and the deep note of its coil steadied the whole. It 
affected Azuma-zi queerly. 

Azmua-zi was not fond of labor. He would sit about and watch the 
Lord of the Dynamos while Holroyd went away to persuade the yard 
porter to get whisky, although his proper place was not in the dynamo 
shed but behind the engines, and, moreover, if Holroyd caught him 
skulking he got hit for it with a rod of stout copper wire. He would go 
and stand close to the colossus and look up at the great leather band 
running overhead. There was a black patch on the band that came 
round, and it pleased him somehow among all the clatter to watch this 
return again and again. Odd thoughts spun with the whirl of it. Sci¬ 
entific people tell us that savages give souls to rocks and trees—and a 
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machine is a thousand times more alive than a rock or a tree. And 
Azuma-zi was practically a savage still; the veneer of civilization lay 
no deeper than his slop suit, his .bruises and the coal grime on his face 
and hands. His father before him had worshipped a meteoric stone, 
kindred blood, it may be, had splashed the broad wheek of Juggernaut. 

He took every opportunity Holroyd gave him of touching and hand¬ 
ling the great dynamo that was fascinating him. He polished and 
cleaned it until the metal parts were blinding in the sun. He felt a 
mysterious sense of service in doing this. He would go up to it and 
touch its spinning coils gently. The gods he had worshipped were all 
far away. The people in London hid their gods. 

At last his dim feelings grew more distinct, took shape in thoughts and 
acts. When he came into the roaring shed one morning he salaamed 
to the Lord of the Dynamos; and then, when Holroyd was away, he 
went and whispered to the thundering machine that he was its servant, 
and prayed it to have pity on him and save him from Holroyd. As he 
did so a rare gleam of light came in through the open archway of the 
throbbing machine shed, and the Lor^ of the Dynamos, as he whirled 
and roared, was radiant with pale gold. Then Azuma-zi knew that 
his service was acceptable to his Lord. After that he did not feel so 
lonely as he had done, and he had indeed been very much alone in 
London. And even when his work time was over, which was rare, he 
loitered about the shed. 

Then, the next time Holroyd maltreated him, Azuma-zi went pres¬ 
ently to the Lord of the Dynamos and whispered, “Thou seest, O my 
Lord!” and the angry whirr of the machinery seemed to answer him. 
Thereafter it appeared to him that whenever Holroyd came into the shed 
a different note came into the sounds of the great dynamo. “ My Lord 
bides his time,” said Azuma-zi to himself. “The iniquity of the fool is 
not yet ripe.” And he waited and watched for the day of reckoning. 
One day there was evidence of short circuiting, and Holroyd, making an 
imwary examination—it was in the afternoon—got a rather severe 
shock. Azuma-zi, from behind the engine, saw him jump off and curse 
at the peccant coil. 

“He is warned,” said Azuma-zi to himself. “Surely my Lord is 
very patient.” 

Holroyd had at first initiated his “nigger” into such elementary con¬ 
ceptions of the dynamo’s working as would enable him to take tempo¬ 
rary charge of the shed in his absence. But when he noticed the manner 
in which Azuma-zi hung about the monster, he became suspicious. He 
dimly perceived his assistant was “up to something,” and, connecting 
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him with the anointing of the coils with oil that had rotted the varnish 
in one place, he ksued an edict, shouted above the confusion of the 
machinery, “Don’t ’ee go nigh that big dynamo any more, Pooh-bah, 
or a’U take thy skin off!” Besides, if it pleased Azuma-zi to be near the 
big machine, it was plain sense and decency to keep him away from it. 

Azuma-zi obeyed at the time, but later he was caught bowing before 
the Lord of the Dynamos. At which Holroyd twisted his arm and 
kicked him as he turned to go away. As Azuma-zi presently stood 
behind the engine and glared at the back of the hated Holroyd the 
noises of the machinery took a new rhythm, and sounded like four 
words in his native tongue. 

It is hard to say exactly what madness is. I fancy Azuma-zi was 
mad. The incessant din and whirl of the dynamo shed may have 
churned up his little store of knowledge and big store of superstitious 
fancy, at last, into something akin to frenzy. At any rate, when the 
idea of making Holroyd a sacrifice to the Dynamo Fetich was thus 
suggested to him, it filled him with a strange tumult of exultant emotion. 

That night the two men and their black shadows were alone in the 
shed together. The shed was lit with one big arc light that winked 
and flickered purple. The shadows lay black behind the dynamos, 
the ball governors of the engines whirled from light to darkness and 
their pistons beat loud and steady. The world outside, seen through 
the open end of the shed, seemed incredibly dim and remote. It seemed 
absolutely silent, too, since the riot of the machinery drowned every 
external sound. Far away was the black fence of the yard, with gray, 
shadowy houses behind, and above was the deep blue sky and the 
pale little stars. Azuma-zi suddenly walked across the center of the 
shed, above which the leather bands were running, and went into the 
shadow by the big dynamo. Holroyd heard a click, and the spin of the 
armature changed. 

“What are you dewin’ with that switch?” he bawled, in surprise. 
“Ha’n’t I told you”- 

Then he saw the set expression of Azuma-zi’s eyes as the Asiatic came 
out of the shadow toward him. 

In another moment the two men were grappling fiercely in front of 
the great dynamo. 

“You coffee-headed fool!” gasped Holroyd, with a brown hand at 
his throat. “Keep off those contact rings.” In another moment he 
was tripped and reeling back upon the Lord of the Dynamos. He 
instinctively loosened his grip upon his antagonist to save himself from 
the machine. 
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The messenger, sent in furious haste from the station to find out 
what had happened in the dynamo shed, met A2uma-:;i at the porter’s 
lodge by the gate. Azuma-zi tried to explain something, but the mes¬ 
senger could make nothing of the black’s incoherent English and hur¬ 
ried on to the shed. The machines were all noisily at work, and noth- 
seemed to be disarranged. There was, however, a queer smell of singed 
hair. Then he saw an odd-looking, crumpled mass clinging to the 
front of the big dynamo, and, approaching, recognized the distorted 
remains of Holroyd. 

When Azuma-zi saw Holroyd die in the grip of the Great Dynamo, 
he had been a little scared about the consequences of his act. Yet he 
felt strangely elated, and knew that the favor of the Lord Dynamo was 
upon him. His plan was already settled when he met the man coming 
from the station, and the scientific manager who speedily arrived on the 
scene jumped at the obvious conclusion of suicide. This expert scarcely 
noticed Azuma-zi except to ask a few questions. Did he see Holroyd 
kill himself ? Azuma-zi explained he had been out of sight at the engine 
furnace until he heard a difference in the noise from the dynamo. It 
was not a difficult examination, being untinctured by suspicion. 

Presently the body was carried away, and public interest departed 
with it. Azuma-zi remained very quietly at his furnace, seeing over 
and over again in the coals a figure that wriggled violently and became 
stiff. An hour after the murder, to any one coming into the shed, it 
would have looked exactly as if nothing remarkable had ever happened 
there. Peeping presently from his engine-room, the black saw the 
Lord Dynamo spin and whirl beside his little brothers; the driving 
wheek were beating round and the steam in the pistons went thud, thud, 
exactly as it had done earlier in the evening. After all, from the mechan¬ 
ical point of view, it had been a most msignificant mcident—the mere 
temporary deflection of a current. But now the slender form and 
slender shadow of the scientific manager replaced the sturdy outline of 
Holroyd traveling up and down the lane of light upon the vibrating 
floor under the straps between the engines and the dynamos. 

“Have I not served my Lord?’’ said Azuma-zi, inaudibly, from his 
shadow, and the note of the great dynamo rang out full and clear. As 
he looked at the big, whirling mechanism the strange fascination of it 
that had been a little in abeyance since Holroyd’s death resumed its sway. 

The unconscious scientific manager stood with hk back to him, scrib¬ 
bling on a piece of paper. His shadow lay at the foot of the monster. 

“ Is the Lord Dynamo still hungry ? His servant is ready.” 

Azuma-zi made a stealthy step forward, then stopped. The scien- 
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tific manager suddenly stopped writing, and walked down the shed to 
the endmost of the dynamos and began to examine the brushes. 

Azuma-zi hesitated, and then slipped across noiselessly into the 
shadow by the switch. There he waited. Presently the manager’s foot¬ 
steps could be heard returning. He stopped in his old position, uncon¬ 
scious of the stoker crouching ten feet away from him. Then the big 
dynamo suddenly fizzled, and in another moment Azuma-zi had sprung 
out of the darkness upon him. First, the scientific manager was gripped 
round the body and swvmg toward the big dynamo; then, kicking with 
his knee and forcing his antagonist’s head down with his hands, he 
loosened the grip on his waist and swung round away from the 
machine. Then the black grasped him again, putting a curly head 
against his chest, and they swayed and panted as it seemed for an 
age or so. Then the scientific manager was impelled to catch a black 
ear in his teeth and bite furiously. The black yelled hideously. 

They roUed over on the floor, and the black, who had apparently 
slipped from the vise of the teeth or parted with some ear—the scientific 
manager wondered which at the time—tried to throttle him. The sci¬ 
entific manager was making some ineffectual efforts to claw something 
with his hands and to kick, when the welcome sound of quifk footsteps 
sounded on the floor. The next moment Azuma-zi had left him and 
darted toward the big dynamo. There was a splutter amid the roar. 

The officer of the company, who had entered, stood staring as Azuma-zi 
caught the naked terminals in his hands, gave one horrible convulsion 
and then hung motionless from the machine, his face violently distorted. 

“I’m jolly glad you came in when you did,” said the scientific man¬ 
ager, still sitting on the floor. 

He looked at the still quivering figure. “It is not a nice death to die, 
apparently—but it is quick.” 

The official was still staring at the body. He was a man of slow 
apprehension. There was a pause. 

The scientific manager got up on his feet rather awkwardly. He ran 
his fingers along his collar and moved his head to and fro several times. 

“Poor Hohroyd! I see now.” Then almost mechanically he went 
toward the switch in the shadow and turned the current into the rail¬ 
way circuit again. As he did so the singed body loosened its grip upon 
the machine and fell forward on its face. 

So ended prematurely the Worship of the Dynamo Deity, perhaps the 
most short-lived of all religions. Yet withal it could boast a Martyrdom 
and a Human Sacrifice. 


THE ARGONAUTS of the AIR 

The Story of a Flying-Machine 
By H. G. WELLS* 

O NE saw Monson’s flying-machine from the windows of the trains 
passing either along the Southwestern main line or along the 
line between Wimbledon and Worcester Park—to be more exact, 
one saw the huge scaffoldings which limited the flight of the apparatus. 
They rose over the tree-tops, a massive alley of interlacing iron and 
timber and an enormous web of ropes and tackle, extending the best 
part of two miles. From the Leatherhead branch this alley was fore¬ 
shortened and in part hidden by a hill with villas; but from the main line 
one had it in profile, a complex tangle of girders and curving bars, very 
impressive to the excursionists from Portsmouth and Southampton and 
the west. Monson had taken up the work where Maxim had left it, 
had gone on at first with an utter contempt for the journalistic wit and 
ignorance that had irritated and hampered his predecessor, and had 
spent (it was said) rather more than half his immense fortune upon his 
experiments. The results, to an impatient generation, seemed incon¬ 
siderable. When some five years had passed after the growth of the 
colossal iron groves at Worcester Park and Monson still failed to put 
in a fluttering appearance over Trafalgar Square, even the Isle of Wight 
trippers felt their liberty to smile. And such intelligent people as did not 
consider Monson a fool stricken with the mania for invention denounced 
him as being (for no particular reason) a self-advertising quack. 

Yet now and again a morning trainload of season-ticket holders would 
see a white monster rush headlong through the airy tracery of guides and 
bars, and hear the further stays, nettings and buffers snap, creak and 
groan with the impact of the blow. Then there would be an efflorescence 
of black-set, white-rimmed faces along the sides of the train, and the 
morning papers would be neglected for a vigorous discussion of the 
possibility of flying (in which nothing new was ever said by any chance), 
until the train reached Waterloo and its cargo of season-ticket holders 
dispersed themselves over London. Or the fathers and mothers in some 
multitudinous train of weary excursionists, returning exhausted from a 
day of rest by the sea, would find the dark fabric, standing out against 
the evening sky, useful in diverting some bilious child from its intro- 
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spection and be suddenly startled by the swift transit of a huge black, 
flapping shape that strained upward against the guides. It was a great 
and forcible thing beyond dispute, and excellent for conversation; yet, 
all the same, it was but flying in leading-strings, and most of those who 
witnessed it scarcely counted its flight as flying. More of a switchback 
it seemed to the run of the folk. 

Monson, I say, did not trouble himself very keenly about the opinions 
of the press at first. But possibly he, even, had formed but a poor idea 
of the time it would take before the tactics of flying were mastered, the 
swift, assured adjustment of the big soaring shape to every gust and 
chance movement of the air; nor had he clearly reckoned the money this 
prolonged struggle against gravitation would cost him. And he was not 
so pachydermatous as he seemed. Secretly he had his periodical 
bundles of cuttings sent him by Romeike; he had his periodical reminders 
from his banker; and if he did not mind the initial ridicule and skepticism, 
he felt the growing neglect as the months went by and the money dribbled 
away. Time was when Monson had sent the enterprising journalist, 
keen after readable matter, empty from his gates. But when the enter¬ 
prising joumab'st ceased from troubling, Monson was anything but 
satisfied in his heart of hearts. Still day by day the work went on, and 
the multitudinous, subtle difficulties of the steering diminished in number. 
Day by day, too, the money trickled away, imtil his balance was no 
longer a matter of hundreds of thousands, but of tens. And at last came 
an anniversary. 

Monson, sitting in the little drawing-shed, suddenly noticed the date 
on Woodhouse’s calendar. 

“It was five years ago to-day that we began,” he said to Woodhouse, 
suddenly. 

“Is it?” said Woodhouse. 

“It’s the alterations play the devil with us,” said Monson, biting a 
paper-fastener. 

The drawings for the new vans to the hinder screw lay on the table 
before him as he spoke. He pitched the mutilated brass paper-fastener 
into the waste-paper basket and drummed with his fingers. “These 
alterations! Will the mathematicians ever be clever enough to save us 
all this patching and experimenting ? Five years—learning by rule of 
thumb, when one might think that it was possible to calculate the whole 
thing out beforehand. The cost of it! I might have hired three senior 
wranglers for life. But they’d only have developed some beautifully 
useless theorems in pneumatics. What a time it has been. Wood- 
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“These mouldings will take three weeks,” said Woodhouse. “At 
special prices.” 

“Three weeks I” said Monson, and sat drumming. 

“Three weeks certain,” said Woodhouse, an excellent engineer, but 
no good as a comforter. He drew the sheets toward him and began 
shading a bar. 

Monson stopped drumming and began to bite his finger-nails, staring 
the while at Woodhouse’s head. 

“How long have they been calling this Monson’s Folly?” he said 
suddenly. 

“Oht Year or so,” said Woodhouse, carelessly, without looking up. 

Monson sucked the air in between his teeth, and went to the window. 
The stout iron columns carrying the elevated rails upon which the start 
of the machine was made rose up close by, and the machine was hidden 
by the upper edge of the window. Through the grove of iron pillars, 
red painted and ornate with rows of bolts, one had a glimpse of the pretty 
scenery toward Esher. A train went gliding noiselessly across the 
middle distance, its rattle drowned by the hammering of the workmen 
overhead. Monson could imagine the grinning faces at the windows of 
the carriages. He swore savagely under his breath, and dabbed 
viciously at a blowfly that suddenly became noisy on the window-pane. 

“What’s up?” said Woodhouse, staring in surprise at his employer. 

“I’m about sick of this.” 

Woodhouse scratched his cheek. “ Oh! ” he said, after an assimilating 
pause. He pushed the drawing away from him. 

“Here these fools—I’m trying to conquer a new element—trying to 
do a thing that will revolutionize life. And instead of taking an in¬ 
telligent interest, they grin and make their stupid jokes, and call me 
and my appliances names.” 

“Asses!” said Woodhouse, letting his eye fall again On the drawing. 

The epithet, curiously enough, made Monson wince. “I’m about sick 
of it, Woodhouse, anyhow,” he said, after a pause. 

Woodhouse shrugged his shoulders. 

“ There’s nothing for it but patience, I suppose,” said Monson, sticking 
his hands in his pockets. “I’ve started. I’ve made my bed, and I’ve 
got to lie on it. I can’t go back. I’ll see it through, and spend every 
penny I have and every penny I can borrow. But I tell you, Woodhouse, 
I’m infernally sick of it, all the same. If I’d paid a tenth part of the 
money toward some political greaser’s expenses, I’d have been a 
baronet before this.” 

Monson paused. Woodhouse stared in front of him with a blank ex- 
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pressioa he always employed to indicate sympathy, and tapped his 
pencil-case on the table. Monson stared at him for a minute. 

“Oh, damnl" said Monson, suddenly, and abruptly rushed out of the 

Woodhouse continued his sympathetic rigor for perhaps half a 
minute. Then he sighed and resumed the shading of the drawings. 
Something had evidently upset Monson. Nice chap, and generous, but 
difficult to get on with. It was the way with every amateur who had 
anything to do with engineering—wanted everything finished at once. 
But Monson had usually the patience of the expert. Odd he was so 
irritable. Nice and round that aluminium rod did look now! Wood- 
house threw back his head, and put it first this side and then that, to 
appreciate his bit of shading better. 

“Mr. Woodhouse,” said Hooper, the foreman of the laborers, putting 
his head in at the door. 

“Hello!” said Woodhouse, without turning round. 

“Nothing happened, sir?” said Hooper. 

“Happened?” said Woodhouse. 

“The governor just been up the rails swearing like a tomader.” 

"OhI" said Woodhouse. 


“And I was thinking perhaps”- 

“Don’t think,” said Woodhouse, still admiring the drawings. 

Hooper knew Woodhouse, and he shut the door suddenly with a 
vicious slam. Woodhouse stared stonily before him for some further 
minutes, and then made an ineffectual effort to pick his teeth with his 
pencil. Abruptly he desisted, pitched that old, tried and stumpy servitor 
across the room, got up, stretched himself, and followed Hooper. 

He looked ruffled—it was visible to every workman he met. When a 
millionaire who has been spending thousands on experiments that em¬ 
ploy quite a little army of people suddenly indicates that he is sick of 
the imdertaking, there is almost invariably a certain amount of mental 
friction in the ranks of the little army he employs. And even before he 
indicates his intentions there are speculations and murmurs, a watching 
of faces and a study of straws. Hundreds of people knew before the 
day was out that Monson was ruffled, Woodhouse ruffled. Hooper 
ruffled. A workman’s wife, for instance (whom Monson had never 
seen), decided to keep her money in the savings-bank instead of buying 
a velveteen dress. So far-reaching are even the casual curses of a 
millionaire. 
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Monson found a certain satisfaction in going on the works and be¬ 
having disagreeably to as many people as possible. After a time even 
that palled upon him, and he rode off the grounds, to every one’s relief 
there, and through the lanes southeastward, to the infinite tribulation of 
his house steward at Cheam. 

And the immediate cause of it all, the little grain of annoyance that 
had suddenly precipitated all this discontent with his life-work was— 
these trivial things that direct all our great decisions!—half a dozen ill- 
considered remarks made by a pretty girl, prettily dressed, with a beauti¬ 
ful voice and something more than prettiness in her soft gray eyes. And 
of these half-dozen remarks, two words especially—“Monson’s Folly.” 
She had felt she was behaving charmingly to Monson; she reflected the 
next day how exceptionally effective she had been, and no one would 
have been more amazed than she, had she learned the effect she had left 
on Monson’s mind. I hope, considering everything, that she never knew. 

“How are you getting on with your flying-machine?” she asked. (“I 
wonder if I shall ever meet any one with the sense not to ask that,” 
thought Monson.) “It will be very dangerous at first, will it not?” 
(“Thinks I’m afraid.”) “Jorgon is going to play presently; have you 
heard him before?” (“My mania being attended to, we turn to rational 
conversation.”) Gush about Jorgon; gradual decline of conversation, 
ending with: “You must let me know when your flying-machine is 
finished, Mr. Monson, and then I will consider the advisability of taking 
a ticket.” (“One would think I was still playing inventions in the 
nursery.”) But the bitterest thing she said was not meant for Monson’s 
ears. To Phlox, the novelist, she was always conscientiously brilliant. 
“I have been talking to Mr. Monson, and he can think of nothing, 
positively nothing, but that flying-machine of his. Do you know, all his 
workmen call that place of his ‘ Monson’s Folly’ ? He is quite impossible. 
It is really very, very sad. I always regard him myself in the light of 
sunken treasure—the Lost Millionaire, you know.” 

She was pretty and well educated—indeed, she had written an epigram¬ 
matic novelette; but the bitterness was that she was typical. She sum¬ 
marized what the world thought of the man who was working sanely, 
steadily and surely toward a more tremendous revolution in the ap¬ 
pliances of civilization, a more far-reaching alteration in the ways of 
humanity than has ever been effected since history began. They did not 
even take him seriously. In a little while he would be proverbial. “I 
must fly now,” he said on his way home, smarting with a sense of 
absolute social failure. “ I must fly soon. If it doesn’t come off soon, 
by God! I shall tun amuck.” 
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He said that before he had gone through his pass-book and his litter 
of papers. Inadequate as the cause seems, it was that girl’s voice and 
the expression of her eyes that precipitated his discontent. But certainly 
the discovery that he had no longer even one hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of realizable property behind him was the poison that made the 
wound deadly. 

It was the next day after this that he exploded upon Woodhouse and 
his workmen, and thereafter his bearing was consistently grim for three 
weeks, and anxiety dwelt in Cheam and Ewell, Malden, Morden and 
Worcester Park, places that had thriven mightily on his experiments. 

Four weeks after that first swearing of his, he stood with Woodhouse 
by the reconstructed machine as it lay across the elevated railway, by 
means of which it gained its initial impetus. The new propeller glittered 
a brighter white than the rest of the machine, and a gilder, obedient to a 
whim of Monson’s, was picking out the aluminum bars with gold. And 
looking down the long avenue between the ropes (gilded now with the 
sunset), one saw red signals, and two miles away an anthill of workmen 
busy altering the last falls of the run into a rising slope. 

“I’ll come," said Woodhouse. “I’ll come right enough. But I tell 
you it’s infernally foolhardy. If only you would give another year’’- 

“I tell you I won’t. I tell you the thing works. I’ve given years 
enough’’- 

“It’s not that,” said Woodhouse. “ We’re all right with the machine. 
But it’s the steering”- 

“Haven’t I been rushing, night and morning, backward and forward, 
through this squirrel’s cage ? If the thing steers true here, it will steer 
true all across England. It’s just funk, I tell you, Woodhouse. We 
could have gone a year ago. And besides”- 

“Well?” said Woodhouse. 

“The money!” snapped Monson, over his shoulder. 

“Hang it! I never thought of the money,” said Woodhouse, and 
then, speaking now in a very different tone to that with which he had 
said the words before, he repeated, “I’U come. Trust me.” 

Monson turned suddenly, and saw all that Woodhouse had not the 
dexterity to say, shining on his sunset-lit face. He looked for a moment, 
then impulsively extended his hand. “Thanks,” he said. 

“All right,” said Woodhouse, gripping the hand, and with a queer 
softening of his features. “Trust me.” 

Then both men turned to the big apparatus that lay with its flat wings 
extended upon the carrier, and stared at it meditatively. Monson, guided, 
perhaps, by a photographic study of the flight of birds, and by Lilienthal’s 
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methods, had gradually drifted from Maxim’s shapes toward the bird 
form again. The thing, however, was driven by a huge screw behind 
in the place of the tail; and so hovering, which needs an almost vertical 
adjustment of a fiat tail, was rendered impossible. The body of the 
machine was small, almost cylindrical, and pointed. Forward and aft 
on the pointed ends were two small petroleum engines for the screw, 
and the navigators sat deep in a canoe-like recess, the foremost one 
steering, and being protected by a low screen, with two plate-glass 
windows, from the blinding rush of air. On either side a monstrous flat 
framework with a curved front border could be adjusted so as either to 
lie horizontally or to be tilted upward or down. These wings worked 
rigidly together, or, by releasing a pin, one could be tilted through a 
small angle independently of its fellow. The front edge of either wing 
could also be shifted back so as to diminish the wing-area about one- 
sixth. The machine was not only designed not to hover, but it was also 
incapable of fluttering. Monson’s idea was to get into the air with the 
initial rush of the apparatus, and then to skim, much as a playing-card 
may be skimmed, keeping up the rush by means of the screw at the 
stem. Rooks and gulls fly enormous distances in that way with scarcely 
a perceptible movement of the wings. The bird really drives along on 
an aerial switchback. It glides slanting downward for a space, until it 
has gained considerable momentum, and then altering the inclination of 
its wings, glides up again almost to its original altitude. Even a Lon¬ 
doner who has watched the birds in the aviary in Regent’s Park knows 
that. 

But the bird is practising this art from the moment it leaves its nest. 
It has not only the perfect apparatus, but the perfect instinct to use it. 
A man off his feet has the poorest skill in balancing. Even the simple 
trick of the bicycle costs him some hours of labor. The instantaneous 
adjustments of the wings, the quick response to a passing breeze, the 
swift recovery of equilibrium, the giddy, eddying movements that require 
such absolute precision—all that he must leam, learn with infinite labor 
and infinite danger, if ever he is to conquer flying. The flying-machine 
that will start off some fine day, driven by neat “little levers,” with a 
nice open deck like a liner, and all loaded up with bomb-shells and guns, 
is the easy dreaming of a literary man. In lives and in treasure the cost 
of the conquest of the empire of the air may even exceed all that has been 
spent in man’s great conquest of the sea. Certainly it will be costlier 
than the greatest war that has ever devastated the world. 

No one knew these things better than these two practical men. And 
they knew they were in the front rank of the coming army. Yet there is 
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hope even in a forlorn hope. Men are killed outright in the reserves 
sometimes, while others who have been left for dead in the thickest comer 
crawl out and survive. 

“If we miss these meadows”-said Woodhouse, presently in hb 

slow way. 

“My dear chap,” said Monson, whose spirits had been rising fitfully 
during the last few days, “we mustn’t miss these meadows. There’s a 
quarter of a square mile for us to hit, fences removed, ditches leveled. 
We shall come down all right—rest assured. And if we dont”- 

“Ah!” said Woodhouse. “If we don’tl” 

Before the day of the start, the newspaper people got wind of the 
alterations at the northward end of the framework, and Monson was 
cheered by a decided change in the comments Romeike forwarded him. 
“He will be off some day,” said the papers. “He will be off some day,” 
said the Southwestern season-ticket holders one to another; the seaside 
excursionists, the Saturday-to-Monday trippers from Sussex and Hamp¬ 
shire and Dorset and Devon, the eminent literary people from Hazle- 
mere, all remarked eagerly one to another, “He will be off some day,” 
as the familiar scaffolding came in sight. .\nd actually one bright 
morning, in full view of the ten-past-ten train from Basingstoke,Mon- 
son’s flying-machine started on its journey. 

They saw the carrier running swiftly along its rail, and thewhite-and- 
gold screw spinning in the air. They heard the rapid rumble of wheek, 
and a thud as the carrier reached the buffers at the end of its run. Then 
a whir as the flying-machine was shot forward into the networks. All 
that the majority of them had seen and heard before. The thing went 
with a drooping flight through the framework and rose again, and then 
every beholder shouted, or screamed, or yelled, or shrieked after hb 
kind. For instead of the customary concussion and stoppage, the 
flying-machine flew out of its five years’ cage like a bolt from a crossbow 
and drove slantingly upward into the air, curved round a little, so as to 
cross the line, and soared in the direction of Wimbledon Common. 

It seemed to hang momentarily in the air and grow smaller, then it 
ducked and vanished over the clustering blue tree-tops to the east of 
Coombe Hill, and no one stopped staring and gasping until long after it 
had disappeared. 

That was what the people in the train from Basingstoke saw. If you 
had drawn a line down the middle of that train, from engine to guard’s 
van, you would not have found a living soul on the opposite side to the 
flying-machine. It was a mad rush from window to window as the 
thing crossed the line. And the engine-driver and stoker never took 
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their eyes off the low hills about Wimbledon, and never noticed that they 
had run clean through Coombe and Malden and Raynes Park, until, 
with returning animation, they found themselves pelting, at the most 
indecent pace, into Wimbledon station. 

From the moment when Monsoh had started the carrier with a 
"Now!" neither he nor Woodhouse said a word. Both men sat with 
clenched teeth. Monson had crossed the line with a curve that was too 
sharp, and Woodhouse had opened and shut his white lips; but neither 
spoke. Woodhouse simply gripped his seat, and breathed sharply 
through his teeth, watching the blue country to the west rushing past, 
and down, and away from him. Monson knelt at his post forward, and 
his hands trembled on the spoked wheel that moved the wings. He 
could see nothing before him but a mass of white clouds in the sky. 

The machine went slanting upward, traveling with an enormous speed 
still, but losing momentum every moment. The land ran away under¬ 
neath with diminishing speed. 

“Now!" said Woodhouse at last, and with a violent effort Monson 
wrenched over the wheel and altered the angle of the wings. The 
machine seemed to hang for half a minute motionless in mid-air, and 
then he saw the hazy blue house-covered hills of Kilbum and Hampstead 
jump up before his eyes and rise steadily, until the little sunlit dome of 
the Albert Hall appeared through his windows. For a moment he 
scarcely understood the meaning of this upward rush of the horizon, 
but as the nearer and nearer houses came into view, he realized what he 
had done. He had turned the wings over too far, and they were swooping 
steeply downward toward the Thames. 

The thought, the question, the realization were all the business of a 
second of time. “Too much!” gasped Woodhouse. Monson brought 
the wheel half-way back with a jerk, and forthwith the Kilbum and 
Hampstead ridge dropped again to the lower edge of his windows. They 
had been a thousand feet above Coombe and Malden station; fifty 
seconds after they whizzed, at a frightful pace, not eighty feet above the 
East Putney station, on the Metropolitan District line, to the screaming 
astonishment of a platform full of people. Monson flung up the vans 
against the air, and over Fulham they rushed up their atmospheric switch- 
back again, steeply—too steeply. The ’busses went floundering across 
the Fulham Road, the people yelled. 

Then down again, too steeply still, and the distant trees and houses 
about Primrose Hill leapt up across Monson’s window, and then sud¬ 
denly he saw straight before him the greenery of Kensington Gardens 
and the towers of the Imperial Institute. They were driving straight 
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down upon South Kensington. The pinnacles of the Natural History 
Museum rushed up into view. There came one fatal second of swift 
thought, a moment of hesitation. Should he try and clear the towers, or 
swerve eastward ? 

He made a hesitating attempt to release the right wing, left the catch 
half released, and gave a frantic clutch at the wheel. 

Woodhouse, sitting crouched together, gave a hoarse cry, and sprang 
up toward Monson. “Too far!” he cried, and then he was clinging 
to the gunwale for dear life, and Monson had been jerked clean over¬ 
head, and was falling backward upon him. 

So swiftly had the thing happened that barely a quarter of the people 
going to and fro in Hyde Park and Brompton Road and the Exhibition 
Road saw anything of the aerial catastrophe. A distant winged shape 
had appeared above the clustering houses to the south, had swooped 
swiftly down toward the Imperial Institute, a broad spread of flying 
wings had swept round in a quarter circle, dashed eastward, and then 
suddenly sprang vertically into the air. A black object shot out of it, and 
came spinning downward. A man I Two men clutchingeachother I They 
came whirling down, separated as they struck the roof of the Students’ 
Club, and bounded off into the green bushes on its southward side. 

For perhaps half a minute the pointed stem of the big machine still 
pierced vertically upward, the screw spinning desperately. For one 
brief instant, that yet seemed an age to all who watched, it-had hung 
motionless in mid-air. Then a spout of yellow flame licked up its 
length from the stem engine, and swift, swifter, swifter, and flaring like 
a rocket, it mshed down upon the solid mass of masonry which was 
formerly the Royal College of Science. The big screw of white and 
gold touched the parapet, and crumpled up like wet linen. Then the 
blazing spindle-shaped body smashed and splintered, smashing and 
splintering in its fall, upon the northwestward angle of the building. 

But the crash, the flame of blazing paraffin that shot heavenward 
from the shattered engines of the machine, the crushed horrors that were 
found in the garden beyond the Students’ Club, the masses of yellow 
parapet and red brick that fell headlong into the roadway, the running 
to and fro of people, like ants in a broken anthill, the galloping of fire- 
engines, the gathering of crowds—all these things do not belong to this 
story, which was written only to tell how the first of all successful flying- 
machines was launched and flew. Though he failed, and failed dis¬ 
astrously, the record of Monson’s work remains—a sufficient monu¬ 
ment—to guide the next of that band of gallant experimentalists who 
will sooner or later master this great problem of flying. 
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A Wonder Tale 
By E. NESBIT* 


HE white cat lived at the back of a shelf at the darkest end of the 



inside attic which was nearly dark all over. It had lived there for 


years, because one of its white china ears was chipped, so that it 
was no longer a possible ornament for the spare bedroom. 

Tavy found it at the climax of a wicked and glorious afternoon. He 
had been left alone. The servants were the only other people in the 
house. He had promised to be good. He had meant to be good. And 
he had not been. He had done everytliing you can think of. He had 
walked into the duck pond, and not a stitch of his clothes but had had to 
be changed. He had climbed on a hayrick and fallen off it, and had not 
broken his neck, which, as cook had told him, he richly deserved to have 
done. He had found a mouse in the trap and put it in the kitchen tea¬ 
pot, so that when cook went to make tea it jumped out at her, and 
affected her to screams followed by tears. Tavy was sorry for this, of 
course, and said so like a man. He had only, he e.xplained, meant to 
give her a little start. In the confusion that followed the raou.se he load 
eaten all the black currant jam that was put out for kitchen tea, and for 
this, too, he apologized handsomely as soon as it was pointed out to him. 

He had broken a pane of the greenhouse with a stone and- But why 

pursue the painful theme? The last thing he had done was to explore 
the attic, where he was never allowed to go, and to knock down the 
white cat from its shelf. 

The sound of its fall brought the servants. The cat was not broken— 
only its other ear was chipped. Tavy was put to bed. But he got out 
as soon as the servants had geme downstairs, crept up to the attic, secured 
the cat and washed it in the bath. So that when mother came back from 
London, Tavy, dancing impatiently at the head of the stairs, in a very 
wet nightgown, flung himself upon her and cried: “I’ve been awfully 
naughty, and I'm {rightfully sorry, and please may I have the white 
cat for my very own.” 

He was much sorrier than he had expected to be when he saw that 
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mother was too tired even to want to know, as she generally did, ex¬ 
actly how naughty he had been. She osly kissed him, and said: 

“I am sorry you've been naughty, my darling. Go back to bed now. 
Good night." 

Tavy was ashamed to say anything more about the china cat, so he 
went back to bed. But he took the cat with him, and talked to it and 
kissed it, and went to sleep with its smooth, shiny shoulder against his 

In the days that followed he was extravagantly good. Being good 
seemed as easy as being bad usually was. This may have been because 
mother seemed so tired and ill; and gentlemen in black coats and high 
hats came to see mother, and after they had gone she used to cry. 
(These things going on in a house sometimes make people good; some¬ 
times they act just the other way.) Or it may have been because he 
had the china cat to talk to. Anyhow, whichever way it was, at the end 
of the week mother said: 

“Tavy, you've been a dear good boy, and a great comfort to me. 
You must have tried very hard to be good.” 

It was difiScult to say: “No, I haven't, at least not since the first day,” 
but Tavy got it said, and was hugged for his pains. 

“You wanted,” said mother, “the china cat. Well, you may have it.” 

“For my very own?” 

“For your very own. But you must be very careful not to break it. 
And you mustn't give it away. It goes with the house. Your Aunt Jane 
made me promise to keep it in the family. It's very, very old. Don’t 
take it out of doors for fear of accidents.” 

"I love the white cat, mother,” said Tavy. “I love it better'n all my 

Then mother told Tavy several things, and that night, when he went 
to bed, Tavy repeated them all faithfully to the china cat, who was about 
six inches high and looked very intelligent. 

“So you see,” he ended, “the wicked lawyer’s taken nearly all mother’s 
money, and we've got to leave our own lovely big White House, and go 
and live in a horrid little house with another house glued on to its side. 
And mother docs hate it so.” 

“I don't wonder,” said the china cat. very distinctly. 

“What!” said Tavy. half-way into his nightshirt. 

“I said, T don't wonder, Octavius,’ ” said the china cat, and rose from 
her sitting position, stretched her china legs and waved her white china 
tail. 

“You can speak?” said Tavy. 
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“Can’t you see I can?—hear, I mean,” said the cat. “I belong to 
you now, so I can speak to you. I couldn’t before. It wouldn’t have 
been manners.” 

Tavy, his nightshirt round his neck, sat down on the edge of the bed 
with his mouth open. 

“Come, don't look so silly,” said the cat, taking a walk along the high 
wooden mantelpiece; “anyone would think you didn’t like me to talk to 

“I love you too,” said Tavy, recovering himself a little. 

“Well, then,” said the cat. 

“May I touch you?” Tavy asked timidly 

“Of course! I belong to you. Look out I” The china cat gathered 
herself together and jumped. Tavy caught her. 

It was quite a shock to find when one stroked her that the china cat, 
though alive, was still china, hard, cold and smooth to the touch, and 
yet perfectly brisk and absolutely bendable as any flesh and blood cat. 

“Dear, dear white pussy,” said Tavy, “I do love you.” 

“And I love you,” purred the cat; “otherwise I should never have 
lowered myself to begin a conversation.” 

“I wish you were a real cat,” said Tavy. 

“I am,” said the cat. “Now, how shall we amuse ourselves? I sup¬ 
pose you don’t care for sport—mousing, I mean ?” 

“I never tried,” said Tavy, “and I think I rather wouldn’t.” 

“Very well, then, Octavius,” said the cat. “I’ll take you to the white 
cat’s castle. Get into bed. Bed makes a good traveling carriage, espe¬ 
cially when you haven’t any other. Shut your eyes.” 

Tavy did as he was told. Shut his eyes, but could not keep them shut. 
He opened them a tiny, tiny chink, and sprang up. He was not in bed. 
He was on a couch of soft beast-skin, and the couch stood in a splendid 
liall, whose walls were of gold and ivory. By him stood the white cat, 
no longer china, but real live cat—and fur—as cats should be. 

“Here we are,” she said. “The journey didn’t take long, did it? 
Now we’ll have that splendid supper, out of the fairy tale, with the in¬ 
visible hands waiting on us.” 

She clapped her paws—paws now soft as white velvet—and a table¬ 
cloth floated into the room; then knives and forks and spoons and glasses 
—the table was laid, the dishes drifted in, and they began to eat. There 
happened to be every single thing Tavy liked best to eat. After supper 
there was music and singing, and Tavy, having kissed a white, soft, 
furry forehead, went to bed in a gold four-poster with a counterpane of 
butterflies’ wings. He awoke at home. On the mantelpiece sat the 
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white cat, looking as though butter would not melt in her mouth. And 
all her furriness had gone with her voice. She was silent—and china. 

Tavy spoke to her. But she would not answer. Nor did she speak 
all day. Only at night when he was getting into bed she suddenly 
mewed, stretched and said: 

“Make haste; there’s a play acted to-night at my castle.” 

Tavy made haste, and was rewarded by another glorious evening in 
the castle of the white cat. 

And so the weeks went on. Days full of an ordinary little boy’s joys 
and sorrows, goodnesses and badnesses. Nights spent by a little prince 
in the magic castle of the white cat. 

Then came the day when Tavy’s mother spoke to him, and he, very 
scared and serious, told the china cat what she had said. 

“I knew this would happen,” said the cat. “It always does. So you’re 
to leave your house next week. Well, there’s only one way out of the 
difficulty. Draw your sword, Tavy, and cut off my head and tail.” 

“And then will you turn into a princess, and shall I have to marry 
you?” Tavy asked with horror. 

“No, dear, no,” said the cat reassuringly. "I sha’n’t turn into any¬ 
thing. But you and mother will turn into happy people. I shall just not 
be any more—for you.” 

“Then I won’t do it,” said Tavy. 

“But you must. Come, draw your sword, like a brave fairy prince, and 
cut off my head.” 

The sword hung above his bed, with the helmet and breastplate Uncle 
James had given him last Christmas. 

“I’m not a fairy prince,” said the child. "I’m Tavy—and I love you.” 

“You love your mother better,” said the cat. “Come, cut my head off. 
The story always ends like that. You love mother best. It’s for her 

“Yes.” Tavy was trying to think it out. “Yes, I love mother best. 
But I love you. And I won’t cut off your head—no, not even for 
mother.” 

“Then,” said the cat, “I must do what I can 1” 

She stood up, waving her white china tail, and before Tavy could 
stop her she had leapt, not, as before, into his arms, but on to the wide 
hearthstone. 

It was all over—the china cat lay broken inside the high brass fender. 
The sound of the smash brought mother running. 

“What is it?” she cried. “O Tavy—the china cat!” 
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“She would do it,” sobbed Tavy. “She wanted me to cut off her 
head ’n I wouldn't.” 

“Don't talk nonsense, dear,” said mother sadly. “That only makes it 
worse. Pick up the pieces.” 

“There’s only two pieces,” said Tavy. “Couldn’t you stick her to¬ 
gether again?” 

“Why,” said mother, holding the pieces close to the candle. “She’s 
been broken before. And mended.” 

“I knew that,” said Tavy, still sobbing. “Oh, my dear white cat, 
oh, oh, oh!” The last “oh” was a liowl of anguish. 

"Come, crying won’t mend her,” said mother. “Look, there’s another 
piece of her, close to the shovel.” 

Tavy stooped. 

“That’s not a piece of cat,” he said, and picked it up. 

It was a pale parchment label, tied to a key. Mother held it to the 
candle and read; “Key of the lock behind the knot in the mantelpiece 
panel in the while parlor." 

“Tavyl I wonder! But—where did it come from?” 

“Out of my white cat, I s’pose,” said Tavy, his tears stopping. “Are 
you going to see what’s in the mantelpiece panel, mother? Are you? 
Oh, do let me come and see too I” 

“You don’t deserve-” mother began and ended. “Well, put your 

dressing-gown on then.” 

They went down the gallery past the pictures and the stuffed birds 
and tables with china on them and down-stairs on to the white parlor. 
But they could not see any knot in the mantelpiece panel, because it was 
all painted white. But mother’s fingers felt softly all over it, and found 
a found raised spot. It was a knot, sure enough. Then she scraped 
round it with her scissors, till she loo.sened the knot, and poked it out 
with the scissors’ point. 

“I don’t suppose there’s any keyhole there, really,” she said. But there 
was. And what is more, the key fitted. The panel swung open, and 
inside was a little cupboard with two shelves. What was on the shelves? 
There were old laces and old embroideries, old jewelry and old silver; 
there was money, and there were dusty old papers that Tavy thought 
most uninteresting. But mother did not think them uninteresting. She 
laughed, and cried, or nearly cried, and said: 

“O Tavy, this was why the china cat was to be taken such care of!” 
Then she told him how, a hundred and fifty years before, the head of 
the house had gone out to fight for the Pretender, and had tokl his 
daughter to take the greatest care of the china cat. "I will send you 
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word of the reason by a sure hand,” he said, for they parted on the open 
square, where any spy niiglit have overheard anything. And he had 
been killed by an ambush not ten miles from home—and his daughter 
had never known. Bpt she had )cept the cat. 

“And now it has saved us,” said mother. “We can stay in the dear 
old house, and there are two other hoqses th^t will belong to us, too, I 
think. And O Tavy, would you like some pound cake and ginger wine, 

Tavy did like. And had it. 

The china cat was mended, hut it was put in the glass-fronted corner 
cupboard in the drawing-roonii because it had saved the house. 

Now, I dare say you'll think this is all nonsense, and a made-np story. 
Not at ail. If it were, bow would you account for Tayy's finding, the 
very next night, fast asleep on his pillow, Ins own white cat—the furry 
friend that tfie china cat used to turn into every evening—the dear 
hostess wfio bad amused him so well in the white cat's fairy palace? 

}t was she, beyond a doubt, and that was why Tavy didn’t m'nd a bit 
about the china cat being taken from him and kept under glass. You 
may think that it was just any old stray white cat that hqd come in by 
accident. Tavy knows better. It has the very same tender tone in its 
purr that the magic white cat hafi. It will not talk to Tavy, it is true, but 
Tavy can and does talk to it. But the thing that makes it perfectly 
certain that it is the white cat is that the tips of its two ears are missing 
—just as the china cat’s ears were. If you say that it might have lost 
its ear-tips in battle you are the kind of person who always makes diffi¬ 
culties, and you may be quite sure that the kind of splendid magics that 
happened to Tavy will never happen to you. 
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